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HOW I FOUND 
THE OKAPI 

THE TALE TOLD BY 
ITS DISCOVERER 

Sir Harry Johnston’s Search 
For the Unicorn 

A BOY’S DREAM 

In a simple grave in Sussex, with a few 
African words cut into the stone, lies the man 
who (bund the okapi. He was Sir Harry John¬ 
ston, and his story of its discovery is interesting 
now that the okapi has arrived at the Zoo. 

This is the story Sir Harry Johnston told 
us himself long before the days of the C N. 

Sir Harry Johnston was the first 
white man to prove the existence of 
the okapi, and his achievement was 
the realisation of one of his dreams. 

He had read, he told us, a book 
written in 1861 by Philip Gosse, tlic 
naturalist, in which were recorded talcs 
by 18th-century travellers in Africa 
describing a strange animal dwelling 
hi the innermost recesses of the great 
forest, quite possibly the traditional 
unicorn. Young Johnston determined 
some day to explore Africa for himself 
and see if there was a unicorn. 

Pygmies Rescued From Slavery 

His first opportunity came in 1899 
with a special mission to Uganda, and 
before setting out he called on Sir Henry 
Stanley, .who said to him : " If you get 
a chance, mind yon take a dip into that 
wonderful, Ituri forest. You may find 
there the donkey the pygmies told me 
they caught in pitfalls /* 

. In the spring Sir Harry had the care 
of some Congo pygmies rescued from 
slavery, and kept them as his guests 
until he could take them to the frontier. 
They told' him of an animal called the 
oapi caught in pits, and, pointing to 
a zebra and a mule, said it was like both, 
having stripes .and long ears, but as to 
horns, of that they were very uncertain. 
On reaching the Congo State, the Belgian 
officer at iMbcni ■ said he knew of the 
animal, and Sir Harry decided to seek it. 
The Belgians provided him with native 
guides, and the party set out. Once they 
came upon a footprint his guides declared 
to be the okapi's (as they pronounced it). 

Strips of Hide 

Forest fever then attacked the little 
party and a halt was called at a village. 
Its inhabitants were wearing strips of 
hide vividly marked in dark brown, 
orange, and cream, which immediately 
caught the eye of Sir Harry, who thought 
them to be pieces of the skin of an 
entirely new zebra. Handing them to 
him, the natives assured him that he 
was holding pieces of the okapi’s skin. 
He was at last convinced. 

On returning to Mbcni the officials 
confirmed this and promised to send 
him the entire skin and skull of the next 
okapi caught in a pitfall. 

Continued in the last column 


Women From Many Lands 



These pictures were taken at Sturry in Kent, where women from many countries have 
been attending the Anglo-Scandinavian Summer School of Physical Education. 


0, MOST WISE JUDGE 

HoW To Get the World 
Straight 

A LITTLE LESSON FROM 
A LAW COURT 

From Our Hungary Correspondent 

Could any lesson he more worth learn - 
ing by this mad world than this little 
lesson from a law court in Austria ? We 
thank this good ivise judge. 

In the little town of Dobling near 
Vienna lived two men who could not 
meet without hurling abuse at each 
other. Whichever of the two had the 
worst of it at once went to law about it. 

So often had this happened that 
they never left home without making 
sure that they had witnesses at hand to 
testify to what the other-had said/ Do 
what they would, tlieir anger > would’-get 
the better of them and one or the other 
would let fly some insulting epithet 

After Five Minutes 

It is impossible to tell how long the 
feud and its legal results would, have 
gone on had not the judge, who was 
beginning to be heartily sick, of the liti¬ 
gants, thought of a way out. Having 
gravely listened to the evidence, he 
suddenly turned to plaintiff and de¬ 
fendant and said : "I'd rather like tc 
hear with my own ears what you two 
have to say to each other. . You may 
say what you like for the next fifteen 
minutes without any legal consequences.’' 

Who so pleased as the two enemies ? 
For five minutes recriminations and 
insults flew back and forth like tennis 
balls between them, to the amusement 
of all present. Then there was a lull. 
The combatants were feeling better, 
much better. Their bottled-up venom 
had at last found a vent. Suddenly 
they looked at each other, burst out 
laughing, and with' a common impulse 
stretched out their hand to one another. 


Continued from the first column 
Some months later the skin and skull 
of a large female okapi, together with a 
smaller skull, duly reached Sir Harry in 
Uganda. After making measurements 
and a coloured drawing, which should as 
nearly as possible show the creature in 
its living form, Sir Harry sent the draw¬ 
ing home by post and the skin and skulls 
to Professor Ray Lankester at the 
Natural History Museum. When Ray 
Lankester saw the drawing at the Royal 
Society he said, “ What a queer joke," 
but when the specimens reached him 
later he was convinced, and named the 
new animal Ocapia Johnstoni, 

But, though he had discovered the 
existence of the okapi, the grown man 
had not found the unicorn which lured 
him as a boy. His specimen had but tho 
slightest traces of horns, but the Belgians 
soon secured other examples which 
showed that the male okapi had two 
short horns. 
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83 DECREES RULE 
FRANCE 

A Remarkable Revolution 

NAPOLEON’S PREFECT SYSTEM 
COMES TO THE FRONT 

The French Government is losing 
no time in availing itself of the powers 
entrusted to it by Parliament during 
its months in recess. 

France is now being governed by 
decrees which are as revolutionary as 
any issued in recent times from Rome 
or Berlin. 

The first batch of decrees was de¬ 
signed to balance the Budget, and the 
reduction in wages and salaries paid by 
the State led to riots and strikes at 
seaports which prevented great liners 
from sailing to time. 

Even befoi'e this excitement had died 
down the Cabinet passed 83 decrees 
affecting the economic and social life of 
the people in every direction. Public 
works are to be speeded up by three 
years in order to relieve unemployment. 
A central unemployment committee is 
set up. Foreign trade is being encour¬ 
aged by the abolition of 23 quotas. A 
tax has been imposed on the profits of 
public contractors and the bankruptcy 
laws are being tightened up. 

The most drastic decree of all is the 
reduction in the price of meat, the 
Prefects in each Department being em¬ 
powered to fix maximum retail prices in 
their districts. 

Indeed, the Prefects were summoned 
by M Laval to Paris to receive instruc¬ 
tions in their duties, an event which-has 
never occurred since the Republic began. 
Napoleon first appointed Prefects as 
agents of his Dictatorship, and they have 
ever since been looked up to by French¬ 
men as the local representatives of the 
State itself rather than as officials of the 
Party Government in power. It is the 
crisis in the affairs of the State which 
is bringing the Prefects into greater 
prominence. 


THE HOUSE HE WANTED 
And the Faith Which 
Brought it 

A LITTLE STORY FROM 
BATTERSEA 

The minister of Queensway Hall, 
Battersea, is always springing surprises 
on the children in his neighbourhood. 

IT is one desire has been to bring 
sunshine into the lives of the little ones 
who are deprived of it by their sur¬ 
roundings or domestic difficulties. 

During his pastoral visiting, and in 
his work at his mission, Mr Thompson 
realised that there was a great need 
for a, holiday home by the sea. Ho 
was able to secure a small house at 
Herne Bay, which, while bringing health 
to some, made it clear that a much 
bigger place would be needed. 

Without any money, but with plenty 
of faith, Mr Thompson began his wan¬ 
derings on the South Coast. He had an 
inner conviction that the longing of the 
poor children of Battersea would find a 
response in . some heart somewhere. 

At last he saw what lie wanted, a 
commodious house capable of holding a 
hundred children. It was for sale. 
The grounds were lovely. 

He was moved to write to a man lie 
had never met, and the reply came that 
all was well. He could go ahead and 
buy the house 1 

Now a hundred children at a time 
will spend from three weeks to a month 
all the year round in a house over¬ 
looking the sea, breathing fresh and 
invigorating air. 

Good luck to you, Mr Thompson! 
More power to your elbow, and yefc 
more answers to your prayers 1 


The Children 

St GEORGE ON HIS 
WHITE HORSE 

OUR OLDEST PICTURE 
OF HIM 

The Paintings On Roman, 

Saxon, and Norman Walls 

ANCIENT WONDER OF SUSSEX 

The readers of the Times have lately 
been interested in a letter from Mr P. M. 
Johnston, the famous authority on our 
English churches, concerning our oldest 
picture of our patron saint. 

It is on the wall of a church in Sussex, 
and though Professor Tristram thinks 
it the familiar picture of St George with 
his dragon Mr Johnston, who has been 
examining it again, finds it a represen¬ 
tation of St George at the Battle of 
Antioch, for he has liis spear through one 
Saracen and is charging toward another. 

The village which has preserved this 
ancient treasure for 800 years is Hard- 
ham, and the picture is on the walls of 



St George In Hardham Church 

From a drawing by Mr P. M. Johnston 


a church built by the Saxons and the 
Normans with Roman material in them, 
for in these walls are tiles Normans 
picked up from Roman ruins here. The 
walls are also remarkable for having 
outside them one of those small peep¬ 
holes which speak so eloquently of a 
strange chapter in*our past. It was the 
window of an anchorite’s cell, one of 
the small cells built of wattle and daub, 
in which a hermit lived 700 years ago. 

But it is the inside walls that are 
remarkable, for on them, fading before 
our eyes, is what is probably the oldest 
picture gallery in England. A wonderful 
sight it must have looked in the last 
days of the Normans. 

It is believed that the walls were 
painted soon after they were built, early 
in the 12th century, and what we are 
looking at here is the work of an artist 
of 800 years ago. They covered all the 
walls with enamel-like facing, mainly 
in red, brown, and yellow, sometimes 
with blue and a brilliant emerald green. 
The pictures showed the Madonna and 
the Adoration of the Kings, the Massacre 
of the Innocents, the Flight into Egypt, 
Adam and Eve, and the Presentation in 
the Temple ; and there were also such 
scenes as the occupations of the months. 
The paintings were discovered in 1866 
after being lost for centuries, and Pro¬ 
fessor Tristram lias preserved them as 
well as possible. 

A Visit Worth While 

There arc still enough pictures to make 
a visit worth while for these alone, but 
if there were nothing else the pilgrim is 
rewarded by the sight of the oldest 
picture of our patron saint. St George 
is on his white horse, either killing his 
dragon or at the Battle of Antioch, 
wearing a skull cap and disposing of an 
enemy knight with his very long lance, 
at the end of which flies a white pennon 
with four tails ; it is like those in the 
Bayeux tapestry. 

Fortunate indeed is this little village 
in its possession of so great a monument, 
a primitive place with a wonderful 
variety of appeal to those whose imagina¬ 
tion is stirred by the wonder of the past. 


Teleprinters are being fixed in em¬ 
ployment exchanges to give quick notice ‘ 
of situations vacant. 


s Newspaper 

TSAR PETER S GOuT 

STORY OF A LOST SHIP 

Treasure in the Sea For Two 
Hundred Years 

LOOKING FOR IT 

Mankind is continually losing things 
and experiencing the thrill of retriev¬ 
ing them. 

For years an Italian ship has been 
salvaging from the depths of the sea the 
gold which went down with the Egypt, 
and the Editor has a sovereign brought 
up from it. Now another treasure is 
likely to be brought to light from the 
world’s great Lost Property Office. 

When Russia was waging war with 
Sweden 200 years ago a frigate was 
wrecked off the coast of Finland, which 
then belonged to Sweden. The frigate 
was carrying Russian gold worth 20 
million roubles, and when it ran on a 
rock near Sveaborg this treasure was 
lost with it. 

Fifty years ago the Russian Govern¬ 
ment bethought itself of the sunken 
gold, and searchers were sent out, but 
as there was nothing to indicate exactly 
where the disaster occurred it was im¬ 
possible to locate the ship. 

An Old Chart 

But treasure, like murder and truth, 
will out. .Five years ago a Swedish naval 
officer came upon an old sea-cluirt on 
which was marked the placo where the 
Russian frigate had sunk. This made 
the ultimate recovery of the treasure 
practically certain. 

But which of the three countries most 
nearly concerned was entitled to the 
gold once it was retrieved ? Finland 
advanced a'claim as owner of the waters 
round Sveaborg. Russia declared her¬ 
self the rightful heir of Tsar Peter, the 
original owner. Sweden’s argument 
was that when the ship was wrecked 
Finland belonged to her, and, also, the 
finder of the chart was a Swede. 

Finally Sweden and Finland came 
to an understanding independently of 
Russia, and the Swedish vessel Neptune 
was equipped and sent forth to search 
for the sunken frigate. It has now been 
found (so the chart did not lie), and it 
will probably not be long before the 
divers accomplish their task and the 
Neptune steams home with Tsar Peter’s 
roubles. See World Map 

ONE GOOD VICEROY 
AFTER ANOTHER 
Lord Linlithgow For India 

The statesman who has taken a lion's 
part in the preparation of the India 
Act is to succeed Lord Willingdon as 
Viceroy next April. 

The appointment of Lord Linlithgow 
gives both Englishmen and Indians 
a firm assurance .that the new Constitu¬ 
tion will be inaugurated under a Viceroy 
who, as Chairman of the Committee of 
Parliament which drafted the Bill 
and as Chairman of an Agricultural 
Commission which has made an ex¬ 
haustive study of the life and work of 
the Indian people, thoroughly under¬ 
stands the problems of India. 

It is a clear case of one good Viceroy 
succeeding another, for Lord Willingdon 
has worked vigorously and successfully 
during these years that have been so 
critical in the history of one of the most 
important countries in the Empire, 


A VALUABLE SQUEAL 

What is called dry ice, or solid carbon 
dioxide gas, does not actually squeal, 
but it squeaks if it touches an artificial 
pearl or an imitation diamond. 

It squeaks or rattles. when it touches 
a piece of quartz, and by this means a 
quartz lens can be distinguished from a 
glass one. 
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1000 SPARROWS 
CALLING 

The Old Friend Who Did 
Not Come 

STORY OF A WINDOW 
NEAR VIENNA 

From Gallbrunn near Vienna comes 
one of the most charming bird stories 
we can remember. 

One morning there was a tremendous 
chattering and hullabaloo outside the 
window of a poor old man called Franz 
Oberliuber, There seemed to be a 
thousand sparrows there, all in the 
greatest state of excitement. The noise 
and commotion attracted the attention 
of neighbours. They went into the 
house and found the old man lying on 
the bed, apparently lifeless. ' . 

A doctor was called, who gave him 
treatment and then hurried him to 
hospital. The old man is now out ol 
danger, but it is only through the 
sparrows that help came in time. He 
had been taken suddenly ill in the night, 
and as lie lives alone no one had dis¬ 
covered his plight. 

So Franz Oberliuber was saved by 
the sparrows, as if by a miracle. There 
is an explanation, of course. 

We Reap What We Sow 

Franz Oberhuber has fet] -the sparrows 
from his window for 20 years. He is 
75 and has no wife or child, so that the 
sparrows became his children.. Genera¬ 
tions of' sparrows have grown up to 
believe that his window would.be open 
and there would be food and water for 
them, just as surely as the Sun would 
rise every day. Winter or summer, wet 
or fine, old Franz never failed to 
remember his friends. 

Then one morning the window was 
shut. It was like the end of the world. 
It was as if the Sun had failed to rise. 
The sparrows screamed their astonish¬ 
ment, and other sparrows came to know 
what it was all about, till the neighbour¬ 
hood rang with their clamour. 

If old Franz had not fed the birds 
they would not have called the doctor. 
We reap what we sow. 

THE TAPESTRY-MAKER 
20 Years Work in One Scene 

; Patient handwork still gives a lasting 
pleasure. Miss S. H indie, of Ley land in 
Lancashire, has delighted for many years 
in tapestry-making. 

! All the walls of her home arc hung 
with pictures possessing the relief and 
colour peculiar to tapestry. The fine¬ 
ness of the needlework can be appre¬ 
ciated when it is realised that in some 
parts there are as many shades as there 
are stitches. 

One big piece was started over 20 
years ago and has only just been finished. 
The design was not stamped on the 
canvas but copied, so that each stitch 
needed careful placiug. Thus pains¬ 
takingly work the makers of Gobelin and 
other famous tapestries, and Miss Hindlc 
shares with great artists the satisfaction 
of an ideal achieved by her own hands. 


Things Said 

The amateur is passing from first- 
class cricket. Mr Neville Card as 

,In case of a sudden shower you may 
slieltcr in the summerhouse. 

On a gate along the road 
from Bakewell to Buxton 

For the motorist the best insurance 
policy may well be a pledge of total 
abstinence. Swiss Automobile Club 

The day a party goes to the country 
011 pure currency reform will be the 
dawn of hope for economic civilisation, 
Mr Oliver Baldwin 
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A London Beach • Diving To the Lusitania • The Sand Artist 



On a London Beach—A carthorse enjoying a cooling splash In the Thames 
gives rides to the boys playing by the river at Lambeth. 


An Artist In Sand—An Imposing drawing on the sand at Hastings that will earn 
many pennies until the tide comes up and washes it away. 



Sunny Days on the Somerset Coast—A happy holiday picture taken near Minehead, 



Something New at Whipsnade—A view inside the new elephant house at Whipsnade Zoo. The Iron Mary—Clad in a remarkable iron diving suita man is being lowered from the deck 

While it was being built much of the heavy haulage work was done by the elephants themselves. of the Ophir to search on the bed of the 9 ea for the Lusitania, sunk in 1915. See page 11. 


/ . / 
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GRACE DARLING DRAMATIC CHANGES IN THE LIVES OF THE LIGHT THAT 
OF DEVON 400 MILLIONS UNDER THE FLAG FAILED 


Ella Trout Again 
THREE ADVENTURES AT SEA 

Miss Ella Trout has been busy again. 
Now wc must call her the Grace 
Darling of Devon. 

Once in the war we told the story of 
liow she went to the aid of seven men 
wrecked by a submarine, saving one 
herself. In 1924 wc told how she ran out 
in the night to the rocks where a Dutch 
steamer had foundered and gave the 
alarm which saved the crew. Now she 
and her sister have saved from peril 12 
passengers drifting in a motor-launch 
near Dartmouth. They launched a motor- 
boat, rescued the passengers, and landed 
them at Torcross. 

During the war Miss Trout was out 
mackerel fishing, only a ten-year-old, 
cousin in the boat with her, when a 
terrific explosion almost stunned them. 

A little farther out to sea a German 
submarine had torpedoed a British 
tramp. She at once turned her boat 
toward the wreckage, and, though not 
quite knowing what might happen next, 
she rowed in among that horror. She 
heard a cry, found a coloured sailor on 
the point of drowning, and managed 
to pull him into the boat. 

Six others had clambered on to a raft, 
and though she could not rescue these 
she stayed by them till some other boat 
came along to pick them up. Then she 
set sail for home, to find the tide now 
against her, the sea rough, and the wind 
boisterous. She had a terrible struggle 
to get back, but she managed it, and that 
is how she won her O B E during the war. 


THE PEASANT AND THE PARACHUTE 

Near the village of Artainoy, in the 
Steppes of Russia, a peasant 75 years 
old was taken, up in an aeroplane and 
allowed to descend in a parachute. 

They asked him what it felt like, and 
he said that he had been indignant at 
seeing the cows of Kolkhozc grazing in 
a field of wheat.’ 


England Motherland No More 

Even the youngest readers of the C N have seen the two greatest changes that 
have ever taken place in the British Empire, perhaps the two most dramatic 
steps known in the region of human government. 

One is the handing over of the destinies of India to its 3jo millions of people : 
the other is the handing over of the British nominions to 20 or 30 millions. 

The first of these changes has taken place in the full light of day and with the 
full sympathy and understanding of the nation. The second change is not yet 
realised by the nation , and few there are who understand it. 

) 

Home Rule For 370 Million Fellow Countrymen 


T im Government of India Act, giving 
a new constitution to India, is a 
big book of 430 pages. 

While giving Home Rule to India the 
Act reserves important powers to the 
Governor-General, who is appointed by 
the Crown and represents it. A Council 
of Ministers will be responsible to the 


The Federal Parliament is to consist of 
two Houses, the lower one to be elected 
every five years. This lower House, the 
Federal Assembly, will consist of 250 
representatives of British India, chosen 
by Provincial Parliaments, and 125 
representatives of the 650 Native States. 
The Upper House, called the Council 


Indian Federal Parliament and will of State, is to consist of 156 representa- 


advise the Governor-General. 

The powers reserved are : 

Prevention of menace to internal peace . 
Safeguarding of finance and credit , with 
absolute control of 80 per cent of 
expenditure , including defence . 
Prevention of discrimination against any 
British subjects or trade , and protection 
of the Indian States and Princes . 

All India becomes federated in com¬ 
mon central government. 

As India consists, not only of the 
British Provinces but of 650 Native 
States, permission is made for the 
Native Princes, who are independent 
sovereigns, to consent to the Federation. 
If half the States population consents 
the Federation will be proclaimed. 


tives of British India elected on a special 
franchise by some 100,000 electors, and 
104 representatives of the 650 Native 
States. This Upper House will be 
permanent, one-third of its members 
retiring every third year. 

The Native States will continue to rule 
themselves, subject to Federal authority. 

The British Provinces, 11 in number, 
which contain three-quarters of the 
Indian population, will have their own 
elected Parliaments. 

The Act also creates a Federal Rail¬ 
way authority, such as reformers have 
often demanded for our own country, 
and a Federal Court of Law. 

Thus Britain has fulfilled her promises 
to the varied and gifted peoples of 
India, who number some 370,000,000. 


A Little Tale of Life 

PATHOS AND HUMOUR OF 
JOHN TILLEY 

This is a characteristic little talc of 
life in these days. 

Millions knew John Tilley whom John 
Tilley never knew. They had not 
known him long but they had heard 
him on the wireless. 

He was only 36 when he ceased to 
make them laugh at his sallies, but his 
life ; was oddly characteristic of his time. 
He was just young enough to be in the 
war, and it was one of his jokes that 
lie had been ushered out of the Air 
Force because he had smashed £2000 
worth of aeroplanes. 

Since then he had lost a fortune, 
studied medicine and failed for his 
examination, been bank clerk, meat 
.salesman at Smithfield, and advertise¬ 
ment canvasser. 

In the last occupation he was a failure, 
but out of it he burst into success, for 
it was while he was trying to interest a 
music-hall manager in advertisements 
thatthc manager discovered he was funny. 
He did not mean to be, but there it was. 

In three weeks he became a regular 
funny man. First the BBC and then 
the whole world heard of him. That 
was not so long ago, and now his jokes 
will soon be a memory, for he has passed 
away; but to some it will seem, now that 
he has gone, as if a candle had flickered 
out in a lighted room. 


SOMERSET HOUSE MISSES 
A CHANCE 

A Mean Corner in the Strand 

Somerset House emptied six miles of 
its shelves, and 60 years' of records, 
while London, was away for a day. 

When London came back on Tuesday 
morning a whole Civil Service Depart¬ 
ment had moved over the way to Bush 
House, taking with it 500 tons of the 
books, files, and documents of registered 
public companies. Any of the 250,000 
searchers who yearly ask to look up 
company records must now apply at 
Bush Plouse. 

A Government department moving 
with such speed is an event even in 
these days of hurry and might be taken 
as an improving proof of efficiency. 
But why go to Bush House ? 

At the corner of the Strand and 
Wellington Street the design of Somerset 
House, with its noble river front as fine 
as any in the world and its two other 
frontages (one on the Strand and another 
on Wellington Street), is lost. 

A wedge like a section of a cheese is 
.cut out of it to form a site for a terra¬ 
cotta building at the extreme corner with 
some insignificant shops about it. The 
wedge is mean and ugly. It seems to us a 
1001 pities that Somerset House could 
not have taken the opportunity to 
extend itself for the housing of its 
records at the Waterloo Bridge corner, 
so completing this magnificent block 
and keeping itself together. 

This commonplace bit stuck in the 
middle of it is a shame. The LCC did 
not hesitate to pull down old Waterloo 
Bridge, and the poor approach, which 
might be so splendid, will be a reproach 
to the new one. 


Westminster Does Not Govern the Dominions 


T he vast change in India is not the 
only sweeping change the youngest 
of us has witnessed in the control Of the 
affairs of the British Commonwealth, 
comprising a quarter of the globe and 
a quarter of the entire human family. 

Not since the Roman world was 
divided 1500 years ago, with Rome and 
Constantinople as its two capitals, has 
an empire witnessed so profound a 
change as wc have seen in ours. The 
Motherland no longer governs all her 
children. Five of them, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa, and the Irish Free State, 
have become self-governing Dominions, 
not in mere name but in fact. 

By agreement embodied in the Statute 
of Westminster of 1931 the position of 
the Dominions is defined in these terms : 

They are autonomous communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or external 
affairs , . though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown , and freely 
associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

The result of this statutory declaration 
is that the lion no longer lords it among 
the cubs, each of which is entirely master 
in its own home, enacting its own laws, 
fixing its own tariffs, negotiating its 
own foreign treaties, trading with other 
nations on such terms as it chooses to 
formulate and can make acceptable. 

We have now no more authority over 
the Dominions than we have over 
France or the United States. Most of 
the peoples of the Dominions are our 
own relatives, heir to the wisdom and 
legal practices with which centuries of 
experience have endowed the Mother¬ 
land. For the rest, as with the French 
in Canada and the Dutch in South 
Africa, they accept the constitution as 
fair and advantageous. 

Kinship, common interest, and 
devotion to the Crown now hold our 
great Commonwealth together; there 
is no legal compulsion to remain mem¬ 
bers of the British Empire which 
brought the Dominions into being, and 
which, with fostering care, has nurtured 
them at great cost to maturity. 


One of the strangest of all the con¬ 
sequences of the change is that the 
Sovereign, who for at least three cen¬ 
turies has never had to decide any 
question of policy without the advice of 
his Ministers, has now to deal, unaided, 
directly with the Dominions. As the 
Dominions could not invade the right 
of the Motherland to settle her own 
affairs, so the Motherland may not 
invade the Dominions, who have secured 
the right to deal with their own matters, 
through the King, without the inter¬ 
vention of any statesman at home. 

Another consequence of the new 
regime is that no longer can a subject 
of a Dominion exercise as a right the 
agc-okl privilege of appealing from his 
own court of law to that highest court 
in the Empire, the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. The Statute of 
Westminster has swept away that right. 

These changes do not apply to India, 
the Colonics, or the British Protec¬ 
torates, to all of which we still stand 
as Motherland, source of government, 
strength, and justice, a court to which 
appeal can still be made from legal 
decisions on the spot. It is the five 
Dominions which arc equal; the rest 
remain as they were so far. 

This great legal revolution is not 
entirely welcomed in the Dominions. 
West Australia has sought in vain this 
year to have a vital appeal heard by 
the Privy Council; we had to refuse 
to receive the petition, referring her to 
her own supreme Court, the Australian 
Parliament at Canberra. 

One Canadian appeal has come before 
the Privy Council this summer, only a 
domestic matter, but showing that 
Canada does not yet wish to abandon this 
great privilege of appeal to home, match¬ 
ing the old Roman’s right of appeal to the 
Eternal City. For the rest, all is changed. 
We hope the British. genius in the 
Dominions will mightily thrive and 
progress by the freedom afforded it, 
but with those in the Dominions who 
regret the alteration wc arc naturally a 
little in sympathy. We have no longer 
the right to advise, only to confer by 
consent. The Motherland’s daughters 
are grown up, equal with the Mother. 


JOHNNY AND HIS 
LITTLE LAMB 

Johnny Williams and his little lamb 
may not reach the fame of Mary and 
her lamb, but he deserves it. 

His lamb could not follow him, for it 
had fallen down a mountain crevice 
40 feet deep and only 18 inches wide, 
near. Rhondda, and strong men could 
not 'get it up. The crevice was. too 
narrow, and three of them worked for 
more than two days in vain. 

Then Johnny, only 11 years old and 
slim to match, volunteered. He was 
lowered down the crevice by a rope, 
taking the risk of falling stones. His 
way lighted by an electric torch, he 
got down to the lamb, tied a rope round 
it, and was brought up with it. 

YOUTH IN THE HARVEST 
FIELD 

Hitherto Germany has been invaded 
every: harvest time by an army of 
labourers from Poland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Now the Nazi Government lias 
changed all that. Foreign labour is 
no longer welcome, but strong arms are 
needed as much as ever. 

The order has therefore gone fortli 
that young Nazis arc to take to the 
harvest fields, and students between 
18 and 25 arc working for farmers. 
They live^ in huts and strict military 
discipline is maintained. 


HIS HAPPINESS 

Mr J. Barnett, of Highgate, who has 
just passed on at the age of 83, for the 
last 40 years sacrificed every holiday 
to devote himself to the blind men in 
St Mary’s Institution, Islington. 

Every Sunday he devoted four hours 
to visiting blind men in the institution, 
and his only visits to the seaside were 
three or four times a year when he took 
parties of the men to Margate, 

He was also treasurer of the Highgate 
corps of the Salvation Army, 


A hall porter and a lift girl in West¬ 
minster have received a legacy of £50 
in remembrance of their evcr-checrful 
greetings. 
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GRIFFITH EVANS A SCHOOLMASTER TELLS A STORY 


THE PIT HEAP 


Looking Back at 100 

A GREAT DISCOVERY 

A Cardiff man was once stopped in 
the streets by a distinguished-looking 
stranger who asked: 

“ Where docs Griffith Evans live ? " 

The native looked blank, whereupon 
the inquirer exclaimed : 

" What f ! Don't you know the man 
who first saw a pathogenic try¬ 
panosome ? " 

The man who first saw a pathogenic 
trypanosome has just had his hundredth 
birthday. On August 7, 1835, was 

born Griffith Evans, destined to do work 
of epoch-making importance. It was 
in 1880, when he was serving with the 
Army Veterinary Corps in India, that 
he discovered a minute protozoan 
parasite in the blood of horses suffering 
from a disease called surra, and he 
proved that the parasite caused the 
disease. On this discovery a whole 
science has been founded. 

Dr Gri filth Evans received the highest 
distinction the British Medical Asso¬ 
ciation bestows for original work in 
science, and many medals; . but we 
imagine that as he sits in his home in 
North Wales looking back on his hundred 
years the honour he must treasure most 
is the friendship of Sir William Osier. 
That great man was the inquirer who 
tliought that everyone in Cardiff must 
know about Griffith Evans. 

Perhaps boxers, jockeys, and film 
stars enjoy greater fame than pioneers 
of scientific research ; but who, at 100, 
would not rather be Griffith Evans, who 
can look back on a lifetime devoted to 
saving men and beasts from suffering 
and death ? % 


THANK YOU 

There is much good in tlic world, 
always more good than bad. 

South Shields Public Assistance Com¬ 
mittee received a letter the other day 
containing a £1 note from a boy for 
whom it had secured a job. 


A famous schoolmaster who has given up. 
teaching has been watching a schoolboy in his 
retirement, and sends us this note. 

was sitting in the tram,' feeling 
bored as usual with the slow rate 
of progress, when my attention was 
arrested by a curious figure boarding the 
tram, working his way up to a seat in 
front. It was a little boy accompanied 
by his mother, so far nothing out of the 
ordinary; but what attracted every¬ 
body’s notice and moved us all to mirth 
was the fact that the boy was wearing on 
his head one of his mother's saucepans, 
the handle of which stuck out behind 
and made it impossible for him to lean 
back his head against the windowpane. 

He could not take it off for the 
simple rekson that it would not come off, 
and for the same reason, if he met a 
lady he knew, or his schoolmaster, he 
was not able to do the polite thing and 
raise his hat to them. 

The story soon came out, for every¬ 
one's face was a note of interrogation, 
and the mother was not slow to tell us 
all about it. Tommy was playing at 
soldiers, and being mischievous, as every 
Tommy is, and of a dramatic turn, lie 

The Buried Bell 

L ost for 49 years, a bell that was buried 
when a Maori village was blotted 
out by the eruption of Mount Tarawera 
has been dug up ,anck will be hung in 
another Maori church. 

New Zealand is a land of many 
extinct volcanoes and hot springs. In 
1886 there occurred the only volcanic 
eruption New Zealand has experienced 
for centuries. Mount Tarawera erupted 
a huge quantity of mud and stones on 
to the country for miles around, com¬ 
pletely burying the homes of the Maori 
people in the village of Wairoa at the 
foot of the mountain. The Maori 


seized one of his mother's polished 
aluminium saucepans, fitted it on to 
his head, and began strutting around 
as.one of his Majesty's Horseguards. 

It may be that he had fitted it on 
too tightly, or it may be that in his 
pride his head began to swell; but, 
whether it was one thing or the other,, 
when his mother appeared on the scene 
and wanted her saucepan the helmet 
refused to come off. The mother tried, 
and the neighbouring housewife had a 
good try too, but neither of them could 
shift it. Then the baker’s man arrived 
on the scene, and he pulled pretty hard, 
making Tommy squawk. ’ “ No," he 
said, “ I can't get it off—not without 
wringing his neck, and that's homicide, 
that is." 

Nothing remained except to march off 
his Majesty’s recruit to the nearest 
hospital and to; offer him as a poser to 
the young prentice surgeon who was on 
duty in the Outpatients Department. 
In the meantime the mother was deal¬ 
ing with him. 

" Now," said she, " that will larn 
you not to play soldiers again—not with 
my saucepans, anyhow." 

Will Ring Again 

church was buried, and with it the bell 
which had called the villagers to worship. 

Now after nearly half a century the 
bell has been discovered, and the story 
told of its discovery is remarkable. 

Two men, using rods from a tree in 
the way some people do to test for water 
or metals, walked over the spot where 
the ruins of the old church were believed 
to be. The twigs in their hands gave 
movements which indicated to them that 
some bulky metal object was beneath 
the ground. Digging was begun and 
the bell was unearthed. It was in a 
perfect state of preservation. 


What To Do With It 

PLENTY OF WORK TO DO 

Something of the communal spirit 
characteristic of our Saxon forefathers 
has been glowing for the past year or 
two in the workers at the office of the 
Ministry of Labour in London. 

They have been helping to pay for 
the beautifying of the Durham village 
of Escomb, famous for a Saxon church 
which has remained for 1200 years 
almost as its builders completed it. 

It was a visit of an official of the 
Ministry himself to this little church 
that led to its adoption by the staff, 
who wished to help a mining village in 
the distressed area. For 18 months 
the unemployed have been removing 
thousands of tons of ugly refuse from a 
pit-heap to make space for something 
of real use and pleasure for the villagers. 

It was a happy day for Escomb this 
month when the Assistant-Secretary of 
the Ministry opened a recreation ground 
with tennis courts, a shelter, and a 
children's playground on the site of the 
refuse heap, and it was a happy day for 
all who had made it possible and had 
thus given one more example of what a 
prosperous group of men and women can 
do for a community less fortunate. 


OUR ABYSSINIA 

A Scotsman left Glasgow the other day 
and reached Abyssinia in three hours. 

Surely this was the greatest travelling 
feat of our day of transport miracles ? 

No, we fear not ; the Abyssinia to 
which he journeyed is in Argyllshire, and 
anyone wishing to beat his -record 
should note that this Abyssinia is sur¬ 
rounded by bogs ! 

The story of this Scotsman’s journey 
reminds us of a day when we were motor¬ 
ing in Wiltshire and saw a signpost to 
New Zealand ! 


Over ^500,500,000 now stands to the 
credit of holders of National Savings 
Certificates. 



In these shaded areas live 400 million people whom 
Parliament has given entire or partial home rule. 
See news columns. 


ANDES-AMAZ0N EXPEDITION 
Ah expeditioafromthe American 
Indian Museum is going to the 
Upper Amazon region to study 
the Indians living there. Search 
is also to be made for Inca 
treasure'in a lakeside cave. 


AN ANCIENT AFRICAN 
The skull of a huge prehistoric 
reptile lias been found in the 
Karroo of Cape Province. Un¬ 
known to science, it is believed 
that the creature lived 200 
million years ago. 


RE-MAPPING NEW ZEALAND 
A fresh survey of New Zealand’s 
coastline is to begin next year. 
The task is likely to take ten 
years at a cost of nearly 
£50,000 a year. 


NEW 

ZEALAND^ 
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Feed the World 

^iikn the Marketing Board 
provided the means to 
supply a ration of milk to 10,000 
Scottish schoolchildren a most 
remarkable thing.happened. The 
children quickly gained 20 per 
cent in weight. 

Now this serious thing is true. 
Of the hundreds of millions of 
children in the world, the children 
destined to be the men and women 
of tomorrow, the great majority 
are in need of that ration of milk, 
but are denied it. 

In every nation, even in the 
United States, naturally the 
richest country in the world, the 
great majority of the children 
are underfed. It is in all prob¬ 
ability true that one in every 
three or four American children 
needs bigger rations. 

Our world has some 2000 mil¬ 
lion men, women, and children. 
It is a terrible truth that the 
majority are underfed or are 
suffering from the effects of past 
underfeeding. 

Such considerations as these 
again bring home to us the need 
for a peaceful settlement of the 
world. The land of the world is 
sadly under-used. The population 
of the world is ill-distributed. 
Here is an empty land ; there is 
a land-hungry people. ~ 

And while the world is so badly 
used, so under-cultivated, the 
nations into which the 2000 mil¬ 
lions are divided keep each other 
at bay. 

Instead of meeting to discuss 
the best way to use the world 
for the benefit of all they glare 
at each other across fortified 
frontiers and buy bigger guns, 
bigger ships, bigger submarines, 
bigger aircraft. The means that 
might make the whole Earth 
fruitful are squandered. 

The path to peace is clear 
enough. It lies in the region of 
reason and justice. It is not to 
be found in the mere denunciation 
of war ; it is to be found by the 
nations in the act of doing justice 
to one and all. 

Once obtain fair and equal op¬ 
portunity for all nations and no 
cause of quarrel remains. It is 
not true that modern statesmen 
seek war or desire it. They look 
upon their people and see them 
demanding a decent existence ; 
seeing them denied, they demand 
for them a full opportunity. 

The world has the means to 
give opportunity to all, and a great 
responsibility rests upon those 
who deny the use of the world to 
any people. It is in that denial, 
be it conscious or unconscious, 
that the hideous possibility of 
war remains. 

Let the world be fed ; well-fed 
men are peaceful men. 


iiipH 

1 The Editor’s Table 



j John Carpenter House, London 


THE EDITOR'S WINDOW 

[ above the hidden waters of the ancient River 

1 Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 

yh m 
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FROM MY WINDOW 


Sir William Watson 

r pms generation has seen the passing 
of one of the last generation’s 
'greatest poets, Sir William Watson. 

We have dealt many times in these 
pages with his splendid work, and 
shall return to it again; in the mean¬ 
time the C N mourns his loss with all 
who love our richest English heritage, 
our poetry. 

' © 

Great Adventure 

|t is amusing to note an air hero’s 
idea of a new adventure. 

Friiulcm Elly Beinliorn, the German 
airwoman, is speaking: 

I decided to have new adventures. So 
I went down to East Croydon by slow 
train and came back by express . It was 
exciting. The trains arc so quick and 
comfortable here , and there is so much 
to see that you cannot sec from the air. 

The birds enjoy flying, but they like 
also the adventure of perching in a com¬ 
fortable tree and building a quiet nest. 
© 

A Courtyard For Every Flat 

J7lats for all classes arc on the in¬ 
crease, but they show few signs of 
adequate planning. 

There should never be inteiior flats, 
or flats built close to party walls, or 
flats whose rooms are not freely ex¬ 
posed to the Sun. 

Why docs not the Ministry of Health 
make a regulation that no block of 
flats shall be erected save with a cen¬ 
tral courtyard, giving each home a 
good healthy outlook ? 

If they can afford to do it in poor 
Italy, and still poorer Austria, as they 
do, why not in wealthy England ? 

© 

Too Many Children Working 

'JTie growth of the agitation for raising 
the school age is remarkable. 

The National Union of Teachers 
points out that on May 20 there were 
100,000 more children at work than 
a year ago. It can hardly be denied 
that in their absence the work they 
do would be done by older people. 

As to the expense of another year at 
school, this would be counterbalanced 
by a saving on unemployment pay. 

Apart from the economic case the 
arguments on educational and social 
grounds are stronger than ever. 

© 

Speed in the Wrong Place 

Jn a train taking over 60 minutes 
to travel to town from a place 
hardly more than 30 miles from 
Waterloo we were struck the other 
day with the fact that, on a safely 
fenced railway, we were travelling at 
about the official speed limit for 
built-up areas! 

Why this strange paradox ? Where 
speed is needed and where the con¬ 
ditions of safety exist we are denied 
speed. Where speed involves the 
death or maiming of thousands of 
men, women, and children it is an 
unhappy commonplace ! 


Two Ways of Saying Things 

Jt is not long since \vc called attention 
to a trespass board inviting tres¬ 
passers to trespass; now wc hear of 
another friendly notice in a lane at 
Formby in Lancashire. 

The lane leads to the shore and is 
well used in summer time, and by a 
wall is a water tap with washing 
apparatus and this notice : 

For washing; please be as quiet as 
possible. 

Children may pick any of the flowers 
in this field . 

All of which is much better than a 
notice we saw in a wood in Kent the 
•other clay : Private—Keep Out . 

© 

Tip-Cat 

J^Jany people wish they could live in 
the garden all summer. They 
wouldn’t find the beds very comfortable. 

0 

gnop signs originated when people 
couldn’t read. Signs of the times. 

0 

pew Londoners know the thrill of 
watching the Sun rise. They shut 
their eyes to the fact. 

. 0 

A house in Bedfordshire has been in¬ 
fested with caterpillars. Creeper 
covered. 

. □ 

A holiday-maker says he likes to dip 
into a book. This is carrying the 
bathing craze too far. 

0 

A girl usually wants a picture hat. And 
often looks a sketch in it. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 



If bathers keep in with their friends 

Are we approaching a new Dark Age ? 

asks a writer. Perhaps he can throw 
some light on it. 

□ 

Jn hot weather everyone wants ices. 
Cold comfort. 

0 

A man in Australia is supporting his 
family, in England. Keeps them 
at a distance. 

0 

A famous dance band conductor has 
retired. Wants to have time to play, 
© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 

The capital owned by .small Brit¬ 
ish investors is now about 
£3,000,000,000, 

]£ew has had this month the sunniest 
Sunday since 1914. 

Scotland’s S.P.C.A. has received 
£3500 from an unknown friend. 
JUST AN IDEA 
The more we deny oursclv.-s the more 
we increase our power . 


End of Holiday 

Dy Our Country Girl 

|t’s time to go : 

1 Goodbye to sunlit sea, 

And great green downs 
With tufts of fern and tree, 
And smokeless skies, 

1 And.joyous hours and free. 

£ut when we’ve gone 
! It comforts us to know 
That still the tides 
Run shining to and fro, 

And on the downs 

The untainted breezes blow. 

Men come and go 

Like crowds.on holiday, 
So short a while 
, Upon this Earth they stay. 

But loveliness, 

Praise God, goes not away. . 

© 

The Great Wheel and the 
Little Chart 

HPiie world is full of line things to see. 

Wc looked in the other day at 
the great waterworks at Luton which 
supply the famous Medway towns of 
Chatham, Rochester, and Gillingham. 
There we found .Mr Coles Finch, one 
of Kent’s historians and her best- 
known water engineer, proud of a 
little thing set up on the wall. 

As for us, we were impressed by a 
wonderful wheel 30 yards round and 
40 tons in weight; but the little thing 
on the wall was perhaps more won¬ 
derful, for it was a register which 
showed in two lines of ink the depths 
of the wells and the height of the 
reservoirs at any hour of day or night. 

When the three towns arc sleeping 
the reservoir line is up ; when Gilling¬ 
ham goes home to wash, or Chatham 
is cleaning its cars, or Rochester 
housewives arc making tea, the line 
goes down. We believe it was the 
first water clock of its kind, and a 
fascinating little robot it is, whose 
work is writ, as Keats feared his name 
would be, in water. 

© 

The Angels-Modern Style 

CoMETiiiNG in the names of Ncw- 
, heart Grace, Noah Endurance, and 
Glorious Illumination strikes a respon¬ 
sive chord in the Puritan strain which 
recalls Praise-God Barc-bones and 
Obadiah-bind-thcir-kings-in - chains- 
and-their-nobles-with-links-of-iron. 

Ncwhcart Grace and his fellow 
citizens, among whom are also Satisfied 
Love, Pearly Gates, and Beauty 
Smiles, are members of a Negro sect 
styled (by themselves) Angels. They 
desired to be enrolled by these chosen 
names among the electors. 

But the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers who sit on the bench of the 
U S Supreme Court have shut their 
cars to the petitions, and the Angels 
must vote under more proper names. 
They applied three centuries too late 
in a land where voting is not angelic. 
© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

To Certain Artists 

A golden mind stoops not to shows 
Of dross. Merchant of Venice 
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6500 MILES IN A 
DESERT 

Great Journey By Car 

THE DESERT'S DUSTY FACE AND 
THE SINGING SANDS 

Four men, led by Mr W. B. Kennedy 
Shaw, have returned from a journey by 
motor-cars through 6500 miles of the 
Libyan Desert. 

There were five men when they set 
out from Cairo, but one. Colonel Strutt, 
met with an accident, which cost him 
liis life, when 300 miles from the expedi¬ 
tion's farthest South. It was an accident 
owing in no way to the perils of desert 
travel, 4 though it served to show that 
no such expedition can be without its 
unforeseen accidents. 

Hundreds of Earthenware Jars 

Those that were foreseen were the 
perils of thirst and breakdown in a land 
so desolate and arid that no man lives 
in it, and that all who dare to cross it 
take their lives in their hands. Yet 
many thousands of years ago men 
lived in its shadow, and have left 
on the rocks paintings and drawings of 
an abundant animal life. By Pottery 
Ilill, one of the desert’s 1 mysteries, 
they abandoned for reasons unknown 
hundreds of earthenware jars, of a 
pattern that was known when there 
were Pharaohs in Egypt. 

That was one of many curiosities 
found by the travellers in a journey 
which took in 3000 miles of unexplored 
country. On their way along the face 
of the Libyan Desert (which cuts off 
Egypt impassably from the West) they 
passed the mighty plateau of Gilf Kebir, 
stretching northward for 150 miles, with 
70 miles of sandstone cliff 1000 feet high. 

What a Sandstorm Can Do 

Its flat summit line looks as if it were 
drawn by a ruler. It is less passable 
than the sand, where there is a gap 
and a track, but no life exists on that 
appalling waste. 

Sand in dunes, and sand in storms, 
and singing sands were always in the 
forefront of their wanderings. It slowed 
down the motor-cars to a mile an hour ; 
it drove into eyes and ears and nostrils; 
it sang to them the Desert Song. 

A sandstorm is a cloud only 10 to 
20 feet high, but the grains get into 
everything, and an hour or two of sand¬ 
blasting scrapes every bit of paint from 
cars and polishes axles and brake rods. 
Strangely enough, it does not cut the 
eyes, for every grain of sand, instead 
of being sharp like grit, is rounded by. 
years of blowing. A very curious effect 
is that the sandblast electrifies the body, 
so that the traveller gets a shock when 
lie next touches car or man. 

The oilier very strange thing was the 
singing of the sands in the soft dunes 
of the Sand Sea. The sound was like 
the dull note of a ship’s siren in a fog 
at sea, but once, when two cars were 
dislodging the sand on a steep dune, the 
booming of the sand in the utter stillness 
of the desert was so loud that the drivers 
could barely hear one another speak. 

A Former Slave Route 

Every year the desert grows more 
lifeless. . When the rare traveller has 
crossed it silence and emptiness descend 
on it again. Even the Great Slave Road 
across it has shut down. The expedition 
crossed it, finding no trace of the 
anguish which for hundreds of years it 
liad witnessed. 

But they brought back one little story. 
In this desolation the hawks still hover, 
seeking for prey. They find it in some 
small birds that venture across. As the 
cars passed one of the small infrequent 
tufts of vegetation a bird flew out. The 
hawks swooped—and missed—and the 
bird took refuge under one of the 
motor-cars. 


Alas. Poor Joan 


We have received this true story from a 
Dorset correspondent 

arby and Joan were hedgehogs, 
They had a snug little home in a 
bank on the edge of a wood, and as the 
time drew near for the coming of baby 
hedgehogs they began to make a soft nest. 

Then one day as Joan was trotting 
liomeward she was pounced upon by a 
large dog. Joan curled up into a ball, 
and the dog soon gave up trying to 
chew her prickles, But the dog’s 
owner dropped a scarf over Joan, picked 
her up, and carried her to a car. 

After much bumping Joan felt herself 
lifted up, and presently she was put 
down on grass. Loud voices cried : 

“ How sweet! Let’s call him Jubilee 
John! ” 

Joan remained tightly curled up till 
at last the people went away. Then 
she scuttled to the nearest cover and 
hid in a clump of flowers. 

At night she came out. There was a 
delicious smell of bread and milk, and 


she had a good supper. Then she tried 
to make her escape, but there was no 
way out of the walled garden, no way 
back to Darby and the half-finished nest. 

Several days went by. The garden 
was often noisy with people and dogs, 
and Joan always hid, terrified, in the 
daytime. Visitors were constantly 
brought to see Jubilee John, but all 
they saw was a ball of prickles. 

One night Joan felt ill and very 
thirsty. She had finished her bread 
and milk long ago, and she sought 
anxiously for water. At length she 
found a little lily pool with steep brick 
sides, and as she leaned down to drink 
she overbalanced. 

In the morning they found her 
sodden body floating among the lilies, 
and they were very, very sorry. - 

" Why didn’t I leave her in the 
wood ? ” mourned her finder. ” It has 
taught me that W. H. Hudson was 
right when he said, Pet nothing , perse - 
cute nothing 



Two Thousand Years Ago and Now 



.2 .f ■”7 :. .... •.^ . y :. : 

A remarkable similarity may be seen In these two pictures, the upper one a painting by 
W, Frank Calderon and the lower one a photograph taken recently showing soldiers camped 
near Bournemouth riding their horses into the surf. 


Robbing the Wireless Programme 


W ith Lord Ullswa tor’s Committee in¬ 
quiring into the BBC something 
may usefully be said on behalf of the 
public, which may or not bo 

effectively making its voice heard at 
the Committee’s deliberations. 

There are now over 7,000,000 licence 
holders paying ten shillings a year each 
to the Post Office for the right of using 
a wireless receiver, so the gross revenue, 
paid in hard cash, is now over ^3,500,000 
a year, or nearly ^10,000 a day. 

Unfortunately for the BBC and the 
public, however, the Treasury steps in 
and appropriates more than half of it. 

In 1934 If 10 gross receipt was 
/3>369*000, but the BBC was paid 
only ^1,597,000. It got, that is, not 10s 
per listener, but only 4s qd. 

Wc have no hesitation in saying that 
for the State to deduct anything at all 
from the listener’s ten shillings (save the 
cost of collection by the Post Office) is 
not only a mean thing, but a grave anti¬ 
social fault. 


The wireless is the most glorious 
invention ever devised for men’s amuse¬ 
ment and instruction. The State should 
cherish it as a civilising influence. So 
important it is that the Government 
would be well advised to supplement the 
licence income by a special vote. 

The BBC programmes are good in 
parts, but their general level is not high 
enough. Nothing but the best is good 
enoiTgh for the wireless. When seven 
million licence holders and others, 
numbering probably some twenty million 
people, are listening to what is broad¬ 
cast the honour and privilege of broad¬ 
casting is great indeed ; yet again and 
again we have to put up with second and 
third-rate broadcasts because the State 
receives ten shillings from the listener 
and gives the BBC only 4s 9d. 

Wc hope the Ullswater Committee 
will address themselves to this point 
and recommend that the listener’s ten 
shillings, and nothing less, should be 
devoted to his proper entertainment. 


20 PICTURES OF 
100 CENTURIES 

ARTISTS OF THE WORLD’S 
TWILIGHT 

A Traveller’s Surprise in a 
Rocky Desert Cave 

LIFE BEFORE CIVILISATION 

The explorers of the Libyan Desert 
whose story we read on this page have 
made a thrilling discovery. 

Where all is lifeless, with not a single 
desert plant to vary the monotony of 
sand/they found a cave in a rocky ridge 
whose interior is beautified by 20 rock 
paintings in red and white, the colours 
marvellously fresh. 

There are pictures of cattle, of human 
beings full of life and vigour, and a hut 
or cave with a woman inside and a man 
on guard. The whole was the work of 
artists of 10,000 years ago, and tells us 
that this terrible desert, now incapable 
of supporting even the humblest vege¬ 
table life, was then habitable. Unless 
there had been food and water in 
abundance the painters could not have 
stayed long enough to make their pic¬ 
tures ; unless they had been at ease and 
at leisure they would not have had 
idle hours for this artistic recreation. 

The Mammoth and the Reindeer 

We owe an immense debt to the cave 
artists of bygone ages. They wrote the 
history of their times thousands of years 
before writing was invented. From the 
paintings in European caves of the 
mammoth, with its upward curving 
tusks and its hairy hide and mane, we 
know that they lived with it, and with 
the reindeer, the cave bear, the musk 
ox, and other animals of Europe's Ice 
Age. On the ivory of mammoths and 
the antlers of stags and reindeers they 
carved pictures of those animals, of 
horses, and other creatures with which 
they were in daily contact. 

They could not leave us written words 
to tell their story, but, as our explorers 
leave a message in a cairn of stones 
today on uninhabited shores to tell of 
their presence to those who follow, so 
these men painted scenes from their 
lives when a big area of Europe was 
under an ice-cap. 

England’s Earliest Engraving 

When the change came and the ice 
retreated north they retreated with it, 
for, with all tlicir skill as artists, they 
bad no civilisation embracing such 
industries as the tilling of the soil for 
food; they made no pottery; they 
never boiled a meal; they left their 
dead unburied, and marched north in 
company with the animals which we 
now find only in the Arctic. The mam¬ 
moth died out in the changed conditions ; 
the men and women survive, it is sup¬ 
posed, in the Eskimos. 

Our English caves lack pictures, but 
at Crcswell in Derby .shire has been 
found a bone on which is engraved the 
figure of a horse. There may be cave art 
galleries here yet undiscovered. 


HAMLET IN ESPERANTO 

Esperantists never give up hope. 
They summoned Shakespeare to their 
Congress in Rome, and there Shake¬ 
speare was, more powerful than in life. 

Passages from Hamlet translated into 
Esperanto were read aloud to the 1500 
delegates from 37 countries. From 
Shakespeare’s own land came 100 repre¬ 
sentatives, who were delighted by this 
tribute to the most universal of all poets. 

The Italian delegates were not the least 
enthusiastic of the listeners, and may 
have found anew meaning in passages such 
as “ To be or not to be,” or ” taking arms 
against a sea of troubles,” when ren¬ 
dered into a language to be understood 
by all peoples. 
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A KING DRIVEN OUT 
OF BRITAIN 

BEFRIENDED BY 
AUGUSTUS CAESAR 

The Story Behind a Coin 
Picked Up in Colchester 

SHAKESPEARE'S CYMBELINE „ 

Turkish scholars who read Latin 
and English must share the interest 
aroused by a new discovery under 
Colchester. 

They have at Angora, the Turkish 
capital, a tablet recording the fact that 
Augustus gave shel¬ 
ter to a British king 
driven out of Britain 
by C u n o b e 1 i n u s, 

Shakespeare’s Cym- 
beline. \ 

Cymbelinc, father 
of Caractacus, must 
have been the most 
powerful and en¬ 
lightened of all the 
British kings, and 
he was to Britain much as Alfred was to 
England. Inheriting the kingdom of the 
Catuvellauni, whose capital was Veru- 
lam,, he conquered all the southern half 
of Britain, drove out Dubnovcllaunus 
from Colchester, and there made his 
new capital, 

, One of the coins minted by Cymbelinc 
19 centuries ago has now been picked 
up, never having travelled beyond. 
Colchester, where it was struck. The 
immense number of Cynibeline’s coins 
found about the country are evidence 
of the great trade flourishing in his 
reign. The character of the coins is 
proof of the refinement of his era. The 
gold coins were generally copies of those 
struck by Philip, father of Alexander 
the Great, but the silver and copper 
.were works of beauty inscribed in 
scholarly Latin. 

On some are portraits of Cymbelinc, 
on others figures of the centaur, the 
sphinx, and such gods as Apollo, 
Hercules, and Mars, all showing the 
acquaintance of the British king with 
the literature and religion of Greece 
and Rome, 

In the Turkish Capital 

. When driven . out of his country 
Dubnovcllaunus, accompanied by an-, 
other, petty British king, fled to Rome 
and" made submission to Augustus. 
Rome , was then mistress of the world, 
Britain alone excepted, and Augustus, 
busy with risings in Dalmatia and else¬ 
where, had not time to accept the sug¬ 
gestion of the refugee kings that he 
should invade Britain. 

But at what was then the little 
village of Ancyra, and what is now the 
modern Turkish capital of Angora, he 
set up in a marble temple a tablet re¬ 
cording the events of his reign, men¬ 
tioning the fact of his haying given 
shelter to the two British kings, and 
there the record is to this day. 

The refugee kings died abroad ; 
Cymbelinc continued to cultivate and 
export corn, with ivory, bracelets, 
necklaces, amber, glass vessels, gold, 
silver, iron, tin, lead, skins, hunting 
dogs, and cattle : —the commerce of a 
powerful king, worthy of the fine 
coinage of which Colchester has now 
afforded the latest example. 


THE VICTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH LENS 

Most. of the so-called optical glass of 
the best quality was made on the Con¬ 
tinent before the war, and prismatic 
glasses and the finest quality of photo¬ 
graphic lens came from Jena glass. 

So it is good to learn that today 80 
per cent of the kinematograpli pictures 
made in England and America are 
taken with English lenses manufactured 
in Leicester. This is indeed a triumph 
for the optical glass and lens industries. 



A copper coin of 
Cunotelinus 


New Zealand 
Growing Up 

Chief Towns Get Bigger 
and Bigger 

The infant towns of the Empire are 
rapidly growing up. 

In the Dominion of New Zealand, which 
had no European .settlers and no towns 
in 1840, no less than 600,000 out of 
1,500,000 people live in four cities, and 
another 200,000 live in ten towns. 

Auckland, the old capital, has now a 
population of 223,000, or 75,000 more 
than Wellington, the present seat of 
Government, whose population is 
148,000. . Both towns are in North Island. 

In the'South Island are the cities of 
Christchurch with' 132,000 inhabitants 
and Dunedin with 89,000. 

* So more than half the New Zealanders 
now live in cities or towns of over 10,000 
people,- and the remainder in the coun¬ 
tryside, a great number dwelling in 
small boroughs* 


The Little Church Perils of the 

To Be Drowned Little Ships 


THE LOUD SHRIEKER 
A Law Against Bad 
Neighbours 

The Anti-Noise League points out 
that a remedy exists against the loud¬ 
speaker nuisance. 

The Plome Oflice has prepared a model 
byelaw dealing with the nuisance caused 
by these instruments, not only in streets 
and shops, but also ".upon any other 
premises,” such as a block of flats. 

The adoption of such a byelaw is the 
best available means of dealing with 
those who abuse wireless. Wc hear of 
flats in Kensington where life is un¬ 
endurable and sleep impossible through 
selfish neighbours with shrieking sets 
and open windows. 

The maximum penalty which may be 
provided iii a byelaw is generally £5, 
and any person complaining of the 
breach of a byelaw should give particu¬ 
lars to the police. The society will be 
glad to forward copies of the model 
byelaw to anyone interested. The ad¬ 
dress is 66 Victoria Street, London, SWi. 


HOW ARE THE LITTER LOUTS 
GETTING ON? 

| This is a fine summer for the litter 
louts. They are moving into the coun¬ 
try and leaving their trail behind them. 

In London and the big towns the 
appeals, the notices, the warnings about 
litter have cleared it up a good deal, 
but in the country the litter lout feels 
lie has a free hand. His liberality is 
seen at its best at the seaside. 

•At Southend the holiday louts left 
seven tons of litter behind the other 
day, at Bournemouth 12, at Brighton 
50. The beaches looked like rubbish 
dumps ; and so they were. But there 
were scores of places 011 the coast and 
inland with the same tale to tell. 

The litter grows worse, not because 
the lout is more of a lout, but because 
there are more louts on the litter path. 
The difficulty with the lout is that he 
never knows lie is one. 

Once again the C N has to say that 
the only hope is in fining the lout on 
the spot and leaving it to him to 
recover the 5s if he can. 


A Humble Sacrifice 

Mardale, at the head of Haweswater, 
can now be no longer numbered among' 
the little Lakeland churches praising 
God who made the hills. . . 

The last service has been held there 
before the dam which is to convert, the 
lake into a reservoir for Manchester, 
raises the water to submerge the church. 

The Bishop of Carlisle preached the 
last sermon to this outlying congregation 
of his diocese. His words will reach the 
hearts of all who knew and loved this 
church in its setting of the mountains 
and the waters. 

Its disappearance must touch those 
who never saw it when they call to mind 
the generations of humble folk of- 
Lakeland who have been wedded there, 
who have brought their children to its 
font, and have themselves been brought 
at the last to rest,in its shadow. * 

It was to them a House of God.. Mayi 
it now, when sacrificed to tlic needs of- 
a toiling city, convey some thought and 
meaning to those who, all unknowing, ’ 
have become of its congregation. 


LOCOMOTIVE AGED 49 
A Home of Rest at Last 

Does a great machine such as a loco¬ 
motive gain a distinct personality in its' 
making ? 

Sometimes, it "would almost seem so, 
for some machines go better than others. 

The case of locomotive No. 14,010, 
the last ** single-wheeler ” to survive 
in this country in passenger service, 
shows what a first-class engine can do. 
After a career of 49 years, during which 
she covered 780,000 miles, she has 
finished her working life and is now to 
be preserved in honoured retirement at 
St Rollox, Glasgow. 

She was built in 1886 for the Edin¬ 
burgh Exhibition. Her chief feature of 
interest is her single pair of driving 
wheels seven feet in diameter. During 
the Race to Edinburgh in 1888 she 
accomplished several notable perform¬ 
ances over the difficult stretch of steeply- 
graded main line between Carlisle and 
Edinburgh, On one trip 100 miles were 
covered at an average speed of 59 miles 
an hour, with a maximum of 73. 


EDMUND’S FARTHINGS 

Edmund, the io-ycar-old founder of 
Edmund’s Earthing Fund, lias passed on. 

As an in-patient he had been twenty 
times admitted to the Royal Waterloo 
Hospital, and each time he returned 
to his Belvedere home he collected 
farthings. He accumulated thousands, 
and gave them to the hospital. 

, The hospital committee, used . .the 
farthings thus . collected to start, 
Edmund’s Farthing Fund, from which' 
to provide, comforts for child patients. 

Now Edmund has died among the 
children he had thus helped, and his 
name will be preserved in the records 
of the hospital and will be treasured 
in the hearts of. future generations of 
children treated there. 

Why not a handful of farthings in 
memory of Edmund ? . 


THE MOST POWERFUL SHIP 

The Normandie, the fastest liner in 
the world at the present time, has a 
horse-power of 160,000, and owing to 
her immense size is generally thought 
to be the most powerful vessel too. 

But there are two ships of higher rated 
power, reaching 180,000 horse-power. 
These are tlie aircraft carriers Lexington 
and Saratoga, of the United States Navy. 

We have spent ^906,000 on our roads 
since the war, and made 406 ihiles. oL 
new ones. 


A PLAN FOR SCOTLAND? 

Scotland, losing industry, trade, and 
population, asks for a Plan and a 
Planning Authority. 

The Distressed Areas Commissioner, 
Sir Arthur Rose, would have a Scottish 
Industrial Planning Authority. Dr J. A. 
Bowie, of the Dundee School of 
Economics, would have a Scottish 
Industrial Parliament. 

The last suggestion has also been 
made for England aiid Wales. 


Blairgowrie Passed By 
the Board of Trade 

In an article on the Perils of the 
Little Ships, in our issue of July 27, 
the C N commented on the findings of 
tlic. Wreck Commission into tlie loss of 
the Glasgow Steamer Blairgowrie, sunk 
W^tli her crew of 26 in an.Atlantic storm 
last February. 

We now desire to withdraw certain 
statements we made then as . being 
erroneous and misleading. We apologise 
for having published anything reflecting 
on the owners or managers and regret 
that, they should have been affected or 
inconvenienced thereby. 

Actually the Commission found that 
the Blairgowrie was passed by the Board 
of Trade.’. Surveyor, when she left 
Swansea on her last fateful voyage, as 
being in proper trim and upright, and 
in apparently good seaworthy' con¬ 
dition, and as being supplied with boats, 
life-saving appliances, and distress 
signals in accordance with Board of 
Trade requirements. 

She had within a month of sailing 
undergone repairs' at Ardrossan and 
Greenock and was classed by the 
British Corporation Classification Society 
as B.S., the society’s highest classifica¬ 
tion. She was built in 1924 and was 
therefore only about 10 years old. The 
Commission also expressly, found that 
she foundered in weather of hurricane 
force, and that her loss was not.caused 
or contributed to by any wrongful act 
or default on the part of her owners or 
her managers. 


TWO STORIES ABOUT 
JEWS 

The Tyrant and the 
Philanthropist 

In Germany a Jew named Herr Freid 
has been prevented from marrying a 
German girl to whom he was betrothed 
because he is not an Aryan. 

Herr Freid and Fraulein Kappclhofer 
were refused permission to marry by the 
Landau registrar, whereupon Freid ap¬ 
pealed to the law courts, who declared 
the registrar’s refusal to be illegal. The 
Nazis .then organised hostile demonstra¬ 
tions against the engaged pair, who were 
taken into “ protective ciistody.” 

The regional Nazi leader has decreed 
that no registrar in the district will be 
allowed in future to perforin a marriage 
ceremony between a Jew and an 
Aryan woman. 

In England the Jewish philanthropist 
Mr E. W, Meycrstein,. who attended a 
garden-party recently held at Banstcad 
Wood, Surrey, to view the future site of 
the Princess Elizabeth of York Hospital 
for Children, to which I10 had already 
given ^10,000, has now made the 
, institution a gift of an additional 
25 acres of land to secure the skyline 
of the estate. * 

Mr Meycrstein has also given ^12,000 
to; the London Hospital to provide a 
swimming-bath for the nurses. He 
heard that the nurses had long hoped for 
a swimming-bath and asked to see the 
site. He then promised a cheque for 
^12,000 to cover the cost of the bath. 


Last Month's Weather 


During the heat wave London has 
been usiiig 306 million gallons’ of water 
a day. . .... 


i LONDON 
Sunshine. .272 hrs. 
Rainfall . . i‘6i ins. 

Dry days . . 26 

Wet days . . . 5 

Hottest days 14 th, 15 th 
Coldest'day . ' . 18th 
Wettest day . . 1 st 


RAINFALL 
Aberdeen . 2*91 ins. 
Southampton 1*85 ins. 
Gorleston , 1*18 ins. 
Chester . . 1 *02 ins. 

Tynemouth . 0*47 ins. 
Falmouth . 0*43 ins. 
Birmingham . 0*39 ins. 
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The Children s Newspaper 


Steeplejacks and Fire Watchmen • Opposite Ends of the Earth 



Looking Down on tho World-Men whose work tokos them high above the rest of us are seen In these pictures. The steeplejacks on the left are repairing the chimney of Ayr gasworks , 

and on the right are the men who keep a lookout for flros in the Forest of Dean from a platform 50 feet up In a tree# 



Winter and Oummer-Ckllng girls at Mount Buffalo In Victoria, Australia, where It Is now winter S and members of the League of Arts waiting to take part In a performance In London. 
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TO SAVE £7,000,000 

HOME OFFICE SHOWS 
THE WAY 

The Wonderful Museum 
Scarcely Known To Londoners 

SAFETY FIRST 

If the Government were to announce 
that industry must bear a tax of 
£7,000,000 a year what a to-do there 
would be I 

Yet industry labours under just such 
a tax, imposed not by the Government, 
but by Mr Average Man, in the accidents 
he fails to prevent or avoid. 

Accidents in industry cost us 
£9,000,000 a year, and £7,000,000 of 
this could be saved by a nation-wide 
.campaign of carefulness. The other 
£2,000,000 is brought about by dangers 
more difficult to guard against, like the 
insidious diseases lurking in the dust of 
a factory. 

The Well-Being of the Worker 

London has in Horsefcrry Road a 
museum where all the innumerable 
danger problems in industry are summed 
up, with the solutions so far achieved. 
It is called the Home Office Museum, for 
it is the Home Office which is concerned 
in the safety and welfare of the irhllions 
of industrial workers to whom it stands 
in the position of guardian. 

If this museum were in Moscow 
accounts of it would have appeared all 
over the world and tourists from every 
land would flock to see it. Being in 
London many Londoners do not even 
know it exists, though it has been open 
seven years. 

Here are no treasures or triumphs of 
art as in other museums, but there are 
many triumphs of humanity. All the 
exhibits arc joined by a single purpose, 
the well-being of • the worker. The 
building is in itself a model to factory 
constructors, flooded with daylight, well 
aired and heated, and kept spotless with 
vacuum cleaners (the radiators swing 
out so that no dust collects behind them). 

The Welfare Rules 

The general health, comfort, and 
happiness of the workers are taken 
into consideration as well as their 
safety, for it is the ill, dull, bored, or 
disgruntled worker who is most liable 
to accident. Among the Welfare Rules 
was a sample menu which made us 
hungry to' look at it 1 Photographs 
show the amenities some of our best 
industrial concerns arrange for their 
employees—change-rooms and facilities 
for drying wet garments, baths, cheerful 
canteens, first-aid rooms, roof-gardens, 
gymnasiums, swimming-baths, games 
courts, libraries, and rest rooms. 

Then there are the machines with 
latest devices for obviating their dangers 
and for protecting the worker from his 
own carelessness. There are trough 
guards under overhead belts which 
might’ snap, guards of all sorts to 
prevent the operator's clothes or fingers 
being caught in the machinery. Only 
the other day a London firm had to 
pay over £1000 to a boy because his 
lingers were caught in a mincing machine 
which had not been fitted with guards. 
If Iiis employers had visited this museum 
they might have been saved a lot of 
money and the boy would not have 
lost his fingers. 

The Handy Lifeline 

,Some cutting machines push careless 
fingers away before the knife comes 
down, and one particularly dangerous 
one even pushes away their owner at 
the same time. A man with his hands 
stuck to the wet rubber of rollers and 
in danger of having them crushed can 
stop the machine instantly by bringing 
his head in contact with a lifeline 
stretched above him. 

Non-brcakablc ladders, non-slip shoes, 
safer scaffolding, and the best methods 


The Child 1 ) ~en 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN 
IN SOUTH AFRICA? 

An Empire Problem 

THE NEED FOR MORE 
WHITE PEOPLE 

The Union of South Africa, made 
up of what were once two British and 
two Boer States, lias still a very small 
population. 

On an area of 473,000 square miles 
(nearly as great as all Trance, Germany, 
and Italy) there is now a population of 
under nine millions, of whom the great 
majority are natives and other non- 
Europeans. The Europeans number 
some 1,900,000, of whom only 725,000 
are British. The British birthrate falls 
continuously, and the great majority of 
white South. Africans born are not of 
British blood. 

Swamping the Whites 

The native population rapidly grows, 
for the birthrate is high and the death- 
rate is falling. There arc now over seven 
million non-Europeans, and in the very 
near future the non-Europeans will out¬ 
number the whites by 5 to 1. By 1961, 
as things go, there will be 20 million 
natives and only a few million whites. 

So long as labour in South Africa is 
mostly associated with the natives 
there can obviously be little immigra¬ 
tion. The white settler goes out, if at 
all, as a small capitalist to employ 
native labour. Thus the opportunity for 
white workers is small . 

At a meeting in London of the 1820 
Memorial Settlers Association the need 
for a larger British population in South 
Africa was strongly urged. It was 
pointed out that the net gain of Euro¬ 
pean population in South Africa by immi¬ 
gration during the last six months of 
1934 was only 1698, of whom 640 were 
British-born. 

The subject is of profound importance. 
If Africa is to continue to be led by the 
white races it is abundantly necessary 
for whites to colonise it. 


BOLTON CARRIES ON 

In spite of the depression in the 
cotton trade, which has hit Bolton 
badly, the authorities arc going forward 
with their new £160,000 college. 

The general accommodation of the 
college includes a stage with dressing- 
rooms, a kincma, library, and gymna¬ 
sium : and the engineering, building, and 
chemical trades will be provided for, 
while the textile departments will cover 
a floor space of over 30,000 square feet. 

Continued from the previous column 
of carrying weights and loading ci’anes 
are demonstrated here in the hope of 
bringing down the number of accidents, 
many of them fatal, in the building 
trade. Then there arc all types of 
special clothing needed for dangerous 
tasks, some shown on models, from the 
gas-masks for those cleaning chemical 
tanks to the wire head-cages and heavy 
woollen mittens for men filling burstable 
soda-water bottles. 

The museum has no use for the old ; 
museum pieces arc ruthlessly destroyed 
when a new and better idea or invention 
takes their place. The Home Office is 
helped to keep up to date by the co¬ 
operation .of manufacturers who lend 
their best safety devices. 

Factory inspectors take it in turns to 
spend a few weeks at the museum, where 
all concerned may learn how best to 
keep their workers safe and healthy 
(and incidentally to bring down their 
accident premiums). 

It is a museum of ingenuity, and it is 
open for us all to sec, though as it is of 
such a specialised nature the younger 
folk are asked to come in parties for 
instruction only. 


V Newspaper 

These Plans 

Old Ideas To the Front 

It is a notable sign of our time that 
thoughtful people increasingly call for 
a National Plan of Action. 

There is much discontent with the 
party, system of government, and we 
find men of all parties joining to make 
plans of national reconstruction. There 
is no doubt that the nation is prepared 
to continue the National Government 
if it will continue a National Plan. 

There has lately been issued a book 
entitled The Next Five Years, signed by 
150 well-known people belonging to all 
parties and schools of thought, 

It has little or nothing new, embracing 
ideas most of which were mooted long 
before the war and which have appeared 
again and again in the C N. 

Where Speed is Wanted 

Both Mr Lloyd .George and the new^ 
book propose, as wc have done, a* 
Cabinet Committee “ continuously en¬ 
gaged in planning," aided by an Economic 
General Staff, with a National Develop¬ 
ment Board. 

As for the work proposed, it is pain¬ 
fully familiar to those who were propos¬ 
ing such things as national electrifica¬ 
tion, a national housing board, and so 
on, thirty years ago. Thirty years, 
and how little done ! In good truth 
we need not merely the restatement of 
old proposals, but a new mainspring to 
get things done. It is speed that is 
wanted, not ideas. Wc have speed in 
most things now except in national 
development, where things are too slow 
in spite of the best the Government docs. 

All the recent .Plans of Action exhibit 
the-same ideas: raising the school age, 
increasing pensions, shortening hours, 
making taxation fairer, a minimum 
standard of life for all, furthering foreign 
trade, substituting good work for paying 
idleness, definite direction of capital 
into fruitful channels, raising State 
loans for public undertakings. Bank of 
England reform. 

Foreign Policy 

We arc glad the new book directs 
attention to foreign policy and the need 
for peace. The authors pin their faith 
to the League and urge that Britain 
should loyally fulfil her obligations under 
the Covenant. Wc should seek Dis¬ 
armament, press for the international 
control of civil aviation, and consider 
without prejudice the creation of an 
International Air Force. . 

It now seems clear that, while some 
people still object to national planning, 
the case for Plan is winning the day. 
Indeed, as between Plan and No Plan, 
who can reasonably hesitate ? 

FLATS AND GARDENS 
High Buildings and Health 

The high block of flats is the enemy of 
space, health, and recreation, and our 
thanks are due to Professor Raymond 
Unwin for making the matter clear. 

Suppose we take the modest allow¬ 
ance of only seven acres of open space 
for each 1000 of the population. 
(Letchworth Garden City allows nearly 
17 acres per 1000.) Allowing seven 
persons to two fiats, wc get the following 
results. 

With 60 flats to the acre, for every 
100 acres developed there would be 
needed 147 acres of open space ; with 
120 fiats to the acre, as suggested for 
10-storey buildings, 294 acres of open 
space should be provided for each 100 
acres developed with flats. 

There is thus a direct relation between 
the height of flats and the space needed 
for health and recreation. We must not 
allow fiat builders to forget it. 


In the Auction Rooms 

Third Folio Shakespeare, 1664. £600 
Kelmscott edition of Chaucer . £230 
MS of Kipling’s Mandalay , * £210 
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COPPER BELLS 
ARE GOLDEN 

The Minstrels of 
the Metals 

CHURCHYARD FORGES 

A traveller who loves the music of 
the belfries has been asking which city 
has the most melodious bolls. 

Naming many famous peals abroad, 
he evidently prefers those of Rieti in 
Italy, the beauty of whose tones he has 
been assured is due to the quantity of 
fine gold used in the casting. 

Were the Rieti bells analysed it 
would probably be found that the fine 
quality of their notes is partly due to 
the fact that they contain absolutely no 
gold, nor even any silver. 

Nothing Like Copper and Tin 

It seems natural to suppose that the 
nobler the metal the finer the music rung 
from it, but, though gold and silver have 
a thousand uses, to delight the ear is no 
function of theirs. As for the cobbler 
there is nothing like leather, so for the 
bell-founder there is nothing like copper 
and tin. Copper bells, wc may say, have 
the golden' voices. These were the 
metals composing the bells to which the 
music-loving Milton listened when, as 
he tells us; 

Oft , on a plot of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound 
Over some wide-watered shore , 
Swinging slow with sulUn roar. 

Long before this country ever heard 
a bell we may have been contributing 
to the bells rung in Bible lands. The 
Phoenicians came to us for tin, and sold 
it throughout the Near East. 

One of the marvels of old-time civilisa¬ 
tion is that so early they discovered 
almost the ideal combination and pro¬ 
portions of metals for fine-sounding bells. 

Modern English Founders 

Presumably there have never been 
better bells than the splendid instru¬ 
ments produced by modern English 
founders. They use four parts of copper 
to one of tin. Sir Henry Layard dis¬ 
covered in ancient Nineveh bells com¬ 
posed of just over five parts of copper 
to one part of tin. That, according to 
present standards, was nearer perfection 
than the bells to which England listened 
in Thomas Becket's day, for they were 
two parts copper to one of tin. 

As the centuries advanced with us 
and men travelled the country, setting 
up forges in English churchyards and 
there casting new bells or rc-casting old 
ones, the parson, the squire, and the 
parishioners would all give something 
toward the mixture, gold, silver, pewter, 
brass, The richer the mixture the 
poorer was the bell; the higher the 
percentage of silver the more " tinny " 
the tone. The minor metals arc the 
minstrels. 


WHO WOULD LIKE TO 
LEARN SOGDIAN? 

A dictionary of the Sogdian language, 
spoken 1200 years ago by the people of 
the ancient State of Sogdiana, is being 
made by some Soviet professors. 

This is the result of a discovery 
they made in the Moog Mountains, 
Tajikistan, of a number of ancient 
manuscripts written on skin, paper, and 
wood. It is from these sources that 
they arc compiling the dictionary. 


THE BEGGAR OF BARCELONA 

If we were to ask a visitor on his 
return from many Spanish towns and 
villages what was the chief occupation 
of the inhabitants he might well 
answer Begging. 

Barcelona, the magnificent seaport 
on the Mediterranean which every 
traveller recalls with pleasure, is to 
have no more of this nuisance, for its 
mayor has declared that beggars and 
givers are to be punished on the spot, 
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A SECRET OF 
THE LUSITANIA 


Natural Events 
of Next Week 


PLENTY OF FOOD 

But Many In Want of It 


LIFE WITHOUT 
BREATH 


The Search of the 
Iron Man 

A DIVER IN ARMOUR 

Off the Old Head of Kinsale the 
Lusitania has lain buried for a score 
of years. A tiny salvage ship, the 
Ophir, is seeking to find her. 

If she sucfecds it will be the gold 
of Ophir that she will hope to find. 
Nothing else'will matter much to the 
seekers, though what was lost when 
the German submarine torpedoed the 
great Cunarder in 1915 was more than 
any treasure. These were precious 
human lives ; and with them sank the 
German cause. The sinking of the 
Lusitania brought America into the war. 

A German phrase speaks of the iron 
dice of war. It is an Iron Man who is 
seeking to find this tragic relic of it. 

At the depth where the Lusitania 
lies no diver could work with a diver's 
ordinary, equipment. To resist the 
tremendous pressure of the water the 
Tritonia diving-suit of armour has -been 
invented. In this casing of cuirass, 
armoured legs and arms and steel 
fingers, a diver feels no pressure. 

Dark as Darkest Night 

He is more immune from risks than a 
diver at lesser depths who has to 
depend on compressed air pumped into 
his suit to resist the weight of water. 
Inside the Iron Man he can breathe 
uncompressed atmospheric air. Three 
oxygen cylinders are strapped to the 
back of this man in armour and the 
supply, sufficient to last 12 hours, flows 
into the suit by metal tubes. 

The armour has four windows filled 
with glass two inches thick. It carries 
an electric , torch like a motor-car's 
headlight in front, and in very deep 
water a 3000-candle-power lamp is 
lowered with the diver. 

Where the Lusitania lies is dark as 
darkest night. Will the Iron Man find 
his way to her ? Picture on page 3 



Colonies of garden ants are now very active. 
Here are winged ants, workers, and pupae 



The crossbill comes to England now, when 
seeds and kernels are ripening 



The tansy delights the Sulphur - tuft fungus 
eye in wayside places is found at the base of 
with its yellow flowers old tree-trunks 


NEW KIND OF DIVING BELL 

A new kind of diving bell which can 
be lowered into the sea to a great depth 
is likely to prove of much value in , 
salvage operations. 

Rather like an octopus, it is a big steel 
ball with arms which it can shoot out 
to grip on to sunken ships, and is fitted 
with searchlights to illuminate the 
under-water darkness. Once the giant 
sphere has been lowered and has 
fastened itself on to the wreckage it can 
shoot out its tentacle-like arms and drill 
holes in steel plates, fasten cables 
round objects that are to be raised from 
the sea bottom, and lift anything up to 
half a ton in weight. 

Some new attempts will probably be 
made with it to salve some of the rich 
sunken treasures that have so far defied 
the diver. 

SEEING THE CONDUCTOR 

Dr Adrian Boult stood on the terrace, 
a tall man towering over the glittering 
array of silver cups on a little table. 

On the lawn sat schoolgirls and then- 
parents. The air was sweet with roses, 
and the blue sea shone in the distance. 

The headmistress said how proud she 
was that this distinguished musician 
should give away the prizes. With a 
smile he replied that habit made him 
prefer to turn his back on an audience ; 
and then lie told a story which confirmed 
him in his diffidence about looking a 
crowd squarely in the face. 

He was conducting a great festival 
which he conducts every year, and a 
friend of his who was singing with the 
sopranos turned to a very short woman 
behind her to ask : 

Can you see the conductor ? " 

“ That’s all right, miss," came the 
reply. " I saw him last year." 



The fierce hobby falcon preys on the 
migrating martins 



Our semi-wild geese are growing more friendly 
now they are free from domestic worries 



An interesting caterpillar to be found now. is 
that of the sycamore moth, which feeds on 
leaves of sycamore oak, and horse-chestnut 


CIVILISATION NEEDS A BRIDGE 

While so much food is madly de¬ 
stroyed the League of Natiohs publishes 
a Bulletin showing that the world is 
still underfed. As the C N has often said, 
there is no overproduction of food, and 
the League Report points out that no 
country can claim that the whole of its 
population is satisfactorily fed. Poverty 
and ignorance are to blame, but mainly 
poverty. 

In Great Britain between 10 and 25 
per cent of the population cannot afford 
a diet of the type and quality now known 
to be essential. There is also a further 
group who could aiford a complete diet 
but who do not get it through ignorance 
of food values. In an inquiry recently 
carried out in Aberdeen 50 per cent of 
the women examined were suffering 
from anaemia due to lack of iron in 
their food. 

While a wheat surplus is discussed by 
Governments, peilegraandbcri-bcri, both 
diseases which the consumption of wheat 
would eliminate, continue to destroy 
thousands of lives every year. 

The .problem is entirely one of distri¬ 
bution. The world has the means to 
produce, but its peoples have not the 
means to buy. Faulty distribution thus 
checks production. Between producer 
and consumer there is a gulf which 
commerce has not learned to cross. 

Civilisation needs, almost move than 
anything else at this time, a bridge which 
ivill cross this gulf. 

TEMPLE MARKET’S 
PLEASANT WAY 

A few pleasant words seem to be due 
to the pleasantly named-Temple Market, 
Weybridge Common. : 

I11 the heart of a shopping district, 
next to a main road, and as modern 
as can be, it has avoided the modern 
crime of ugliness. Even its petrol 
station, cream-walled and green-tiled, is 
graciously inviting. 

The rest of it is to match. Its shops 
are prettily disposed about a green, 
and tlicir front windows look on lawns 
and trees. It has an assembly room and 
tearooms whose lines are also cast in 
pleasant places; and the Customer's 
Walk, seen through an arch, would 
tempt anyone to stop, look, and walk in. 
Altogether this is town-planning as it 
should be. 


MAKING THE MUSEUMS 
MORE INTERESTING 

Two official guides issued by the 
Stationery Office will add greatly to the 
interest of a visit to the two places 
described. One is an illustrated descrip¬ 
tion by Mr J. G. Noppen of the history, 
architecture, sculpture, paintings, pave¬ 
ment, and exhibits of the Chapter House 
and Pyx Chamber of Westminster 
Abbey, and costs Gd. 

The other is an illustrated guide (3d) 
to the Children's Gallery in the Science 
Museum by F. St A. Hartley, who points 
out that the gallery's chief purpose is to 
show what things mean—that is, their 
significance in our daily lives rather than 
how they work. 


CHOOSE YOUR CAREER 

What would I like to be is a question 
every child should ponder. To help to 
answer it the Ministry of Labour has 
prepared a series of pamphlets. 

They include accountancy, architec¬ 
ture, banking, chemistry, dentistry, 
domestic science, engineering, house 
property management, insurance, 
journalism and publishing, laundry 
management, law, librarianship, local 
government service, medicine, merchant 
navy, nursing, public health work, 
pharmacy, surveying, estate agency, 
auctioneering, and veterinary surgery. 

Any newsagent can get them from the 
Stationery Office, 


Science Doing the Work 
of Lungs 

A NEW WAY WITH OXYGEN 

Oxygen feeds the flame of life and 
the lungs blow the bellows. It has 
always seemed that life must expire 
without both. 

It certainly must fail without oxygen, 
for the body drinks it into its blood at 
the rate of ten pints an hour, and when 
the supply is cut off entirely will give 
up its struggle in a few minutes. But 
medical science is seeking a new way of 
giving oxygen without calling on the 
lungs. It injects a standard supply of 
oxygen into a vein. 

It is an emergency measure. In some 
diseases, especially pneumonia, part of 
the lung is blocked and put out of gear. 
The lung can no longer properly carry 
out its task of breathing the oxygen it 
takes from the air into the blood stream. 

A Delicate Operation 

But in many cases of pneumonia the 
bellows are out of gear only for a time. 
If the patient could be tided over the 
interval he might recover, and to give 
him this breathing space is the object of 
the experimental direct transfusion of 
oxygen into his veins. 

It is a very delicate operation because 
oxygen can only be forced into the blood 
with difficulty. The lungs do it easily, 
gradually, and quietly. Nothing else 
will do it so well. In order to compel the 
patient's veins to absorb the oxygen he 
must rest in an airtight room where the 
atmospheric pressure is three times the 
normal, or nearly 50 pounds to the 
square inch. 

These pressures have become familiar 
in the air-locks and caissons of under¬ 
ground tunnel driving through clay and 
moist sand. These suggested the possi¬ 
bility of forcing oxygen into the blood 
without risk. 

At present the method is only experi¬ 
mental, but it offers a prospect of tiding 
patients through the most critical stage 
of a disease which causes more deaths all 
over the world than any other. 


NEW TREASURES 
South Kensington Unpacks 
Many Cases 

So numerous are the gifts and bequests 
to the Natural History Museum that 
one wonders sometimes how room can 
be found for them. 

Fortunately some of the specimens 
are very small, yet even the 50,000 
moths and butterflies which have just 
been received under the will of Mr 
Robert Adfcin will require much space. 

This fine collection of British species 
includes the rare black Swallowtail, the 
Large Copper, Mazarine Blue, and 
Black-veined White, which are believed 
to be extinct in our country. 

Ashanti has been visited by repre¬ 
sentatives of the Museum, which is 
thus enriched by 279 mammals and 
birds, including a Colobus monkey and 
the first recorded eggs and chicks of the 
Ashanti francolin and the cuckoo shrike, 
and 500 fishes. 

One acquisition which all visitors 
to the Mammal Gallery will stand and 
admire is a marsh deer from Brazil, 
distinguished by its massive antlers. 

The Department of Mineralogy has 
received two gifts which arc worth more 
than their weight in gold, a nugget of 
pure native gold from Brazil and the 
biggest piece of crystallised platinum 
so far found in the British Empire. 


We have in this country over 15 
million apple trees, nearly as many as 
in all the other Empire countries put 
together. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S 
HOME 

Everything Laid On 
TRUNK CALLS FOR A PENNY? 

The Englishman's home is on its 
way to become more than his castle. 

It will be his watch-tower from which 
to survey all that is happening. He 
will tufn on the current, and in one 
corner a tape-machine will tick out the 
world’s news. The news will be accom¬ 
panied, when not interrupted by the 
music of the wireless, by pictures broad¬ 
cast to his television screen. Only 
the telephone will remain inactive till 
called upon. And all this will be worked 
on a single pair of wires. 

Such is the prediction of the Post 
Office, which has taken an important 
step to bring this stirring future nearer 
by laying between Birmingham and 
London a new cable which can relay 
the pictures of television. 

At present television pictures are 
transmitted by wireless, and the distance 
they can be sent on the air is not more 
than 25 miles. But when gathered in 
they will then be relayed over the 
cable and the range increased by more 
than 100 miles, the distance between 
London and Birmingham. . 

Trunk Calls By Telephone 

If the London and Birmingham 
installation works well Leeds and 
Edinburgh will also be made sub¬ 
stations, to and from which pictures 
could be relayed. But the first purpose 
of the new cable is to speed-up trunk 
calls by telephone. 

There are now 17 direct trunk lines 
between London and Birmingham, but 
each carries only one conversation at a 
time. The new .trunk cable will be 
able to carry 200 conversations simul¬ 
taneously, and Will be thus employed 
when not in use for television. 

The cable, less than two inches in 
diameter, is of a special kind. The 
Birmingham trunk cable has now two 
repeater points in it to stimulate signals 
when they show signs of fading. But 
the. cable which can take 200 messages 
at a time* requires 19 of these relay 
points, or, one to .every five miles. 

It is more expensive to establish, but 
if it answers expectations it may so 
cheapen trunk calls that some day we 
shall be able to calf up any place in our 
island at a penny a call. 

TELLING THE WORLD 
Nations That Broadcast 

Japan is the latest addition to the 
nations which make special broadcasts 
in foreign languages with* the purpose 
of telling the world what they think of 
themselves. 

•Russia, Italy, and Germany have 
done this for some time, broadcasting 
in several, languages to reach the peoples 
of other nations. 

Usually these broadcasts occupy 10 
or 15 minutes, and are in some cases 
supplemented by language lessons. There 
is an amiable lady in Rome who has been 
teaching Italian to the French and the 
English with most astonishing patience. 

If the opportunity is not abused 
there is much to be said for this national 
broadcasting. It is good to know what 
any nation thinks about itself, and not I 
merely what a foreign correspondent 
thinks about it. 

What is bad in international broad¬ 
casting falls under two heads, Com¬ 
mercial Advertising and Political Propa¬ 
ganda. It is not well that an English 
lirm, unable to broadcast here, should go 
to.Francc and use the radio to give out 
English advertisements of its wares, nor 
is it well that one nation should en¬ 
deavour to overthrow the institutions 
of its neighbours. 


New Things in the Flying World 



Models of the huge air liners which are to replace the giant Soviet plane Maxim Gorki, 
destroyed not long ago, are here seen being carried in a parade in Red Square, Moscow. 



This new type of wind indicator for airmen has been made at Denham in Buckingham¬ 
shire by jvir James Martin. It is 60 feet long and will be visible to airmen flying as 
high as 7000 feet by day or at night, when it will be illuminated. 


A BOY’S OWN FARM 

Orphans Who Run Their 
Own Home in Surrey 

LEARNING BY DOING 

In the old clays when there was 
uncertainty about a boy's future lie 
was sent overseas. 

The Southwark Catholic Rescue' 
Society, among others, trained thousands 
of lads for life on the land in Canada. 

Now all that lias changed.. Canada 
sends more people to England than 
England sends her. What is the South¬ 
wark Catholic Rescue Society to do with 
the orphan boys graduating every year 
from its Homes? Train them for life 
on.the land in England is the answer. 
St Mary's Training Farm, Underhills, 
near Bletchingley, in Surrey, is its first 
experiment on this line. 

Earning While Learning 

St I Mary's Farm, with its ioo acres 
of land and its comfortable old mansion, 
is giving 40 boys a four-years practical 
course in farming. It is a place where 
“ learn by doing " is the rule. There is 
an expert warden, a cowman, a market 
gardener, and a matron to see to home 
comforts ; otherwise the boys run things 
themselves through their own House 
Committee, and Canon Crca keeps his 
eye on things, helps to outline general 
policies, and finds the funds for it all. 

On- entering into possession of the 
farm , about a year ago the boys took 
oyer a milk contract. During the first 
eight months of their tenancy the farm 
yielded 10,400 gallons of milk, as well 
as 1500 pounds of tomatoes and 1200 
cucumbers from the glass-houses. This 
season they expect to multiply these 
vegetable statistics by ten and to add 
poultry and eggs to their output. 

Thanks to the farm’s products the 
boys arc partly earning their bread while 
they learn. After the age of 15 they 
are paid wages according to the regular 
agricultural scale, and each one pays 
into the House Fund for his keep. 
There is usually something like Cs a week 
left over for pocket money and clothes; 
and among the older boys something 
more for their post office bank. 

Farming and Self-Government 

. Saturday afternoons and - Sundays 
they have time off as far as the work 
permits, and they are free then to seek 
whatever entertainment Bletchingley or 
Redliill may offer. But there is no lack 
of amusement at St Mary's Farm itself, 
with a * good library, a lantern for 
lectures and hope of a kinema, a wireless, 
a gramophone, three billiards tables, a 
swimming-pool, and a football team. 
The boys are enthusiastic about their 
new life, but should the enthusiasm 
wane among some there will still be 
openings for them in a more commercial 
line, developing retail markets for the 
farm's products. 

At : St Mary’s Farm 40 boys are 
learning two things, farming and self- 
government. The right combination of 
these ingredients, mixed with faith and 
idealism, can mean great things for the 
regeneration of agriculture in England. 
We hope St Mary's Farm will persevere 
unflinchingly and find the way. 


THE GIANT CLOCK 

Airmen flying a mile above the New 
Rand Airport in South Africa will soon 
be able to read the time on a clock to be 
placed face upward there. It has been 
made at Leicester and is to be set on 
concrete foundations. . 

The dial is 30 feet across, seven feet 
wider than the face of Big Ben, the 
minute hand being 17 feet long and the 
hour hand over 14. The clock will be 
driven| by electricity and is the biggest 
electrically controlled timepiece yet 
made.; It is said that from a height of 
3000 feet it will be as clear as a wrist- 
watch: ; Picture on this i>age 
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PASSING WORLDS BRITAIN STRIKES OIL THE OKAPI AT 

TO VISITORS 


JUPITER AND MARS IN 
CONJUNCTION 

Spectacle of Saturn’s Nine 
Moons in the Sky 

RINGED PLANET AT HIS NEAREST 

By tho C N Astronomer J 

The planets Jupiter and Mars, which 
have provided so much interest in the 
western sky by their gradual approach 
to one another during the past few 
weeks, will on Tuesday, August 27, 
appear to pass. 

Mars will be below Jupiter, appearing 
little more than 2 degrees, or about four 
times the Moon’s apparent width, away. 
As they set soon after 10 o'clock they 
should be looked for as soon as the sky 
is dark enough to reveal Mars, which is 
not nearly so bright as Jupiter. Mars 
should be visible in a clear sky between 
8 and 9 o’clock, Jupiter appearing about 
an hour before.. 

Beyond the Sun 

Their apparent proximity is the 
result of perspective, for there are about 
395» 000 ,ooo miles between them. Jupiter 
will travel away to the west of Mars 
■ and in about six weeks’ time will be lost 
in the. sunset afterglow and be seen no 
more in the. evening sky for this year. 
Jupiter is . travelling to far distant 
regions behind and beyond the Sun to 
nearly 600 million miles away ; now his 
distance is nearly 520 million miles. 

Mars, which is about 125 million miles 
from us, will linger low in the west for 
another three months. 

In the south-east sky Saturn inay 
now be seen before 9 o’clock, and is 
very much higher toward midnight. Tie 
will be at his nearest to us on Saturday, 
August 31, and about 810,400,000 miles 
away, Saturn is therefore now at his 
greatest apparent magnitude. 

ITis' present telescopic appearance 
was pictured in the C N for August 3, 
where it will be seen that the north or 
uppermost side of his Rings, as seen 
from our latitudes, is still presented 
toward us, but so obliquely that by next 
year they will be almost edgewise and 
finally vanish altogether. This has also 
the effect of presenting Saturn’s moons 
almost in a line, as indicated in the 


The Progress Being Made 

HOPE OF BETTER THINGS 

The marvellous and growing use of 
oil for locomotion, traction, aviation,;, 
heating, and shipping has meant great 
gain for some, but hideous distress for 
hundreds of thousands of miners and 
thousands of seamen. ‘ 

Even if our new efforts to strike oil 
here succeeded' out* miners would still be 
hurt. What the great coal interest needs ‘ 
is to strike oil out of coal. The Govern¬ 
ment reports progress, but while this is 
promising it is relatively small. 

This year we shall produce from our 
oiwi coal less than four gallons out of each 
100 gallons of mineral oil we consume. 

By the end of .the .year we may hope 
to produce more, but still only a small 
fraction of our oil requirements. 

Oil and the Coal Industry 

The work of extraction is being done 
at Billingham by the Imperial Chemical 
Industries with State assistance, and 
there are other experiments going on of 
which we hear great things. We hear 
of a system of oil extraction from coal 
which is said to give even better results 
than the ICI process 

We notice also that Mr McKcag, M P, 
has told Parliament that, by an entirely - 
new method, oil can be produced from 
coal at a very low price. He states that 
the process has passed the experimental 
. stage and that works are being planned 
on a considerable scale. 

We arc, told that as much as"no : 
gallons of oil have been produced by it 
from a ton of coal, and that therefore < 
the product could be sold With profit at 
scvenpence a gallon. 

Such a degree, of success would revive 
the coal industry, and further details 
will be awaited with interest. 



accompanying picture, which shows the 
seven nearest moons at their relative 
distances from Saturn ; the outermost 
moons Iapetus and Phoebe being- too 
far to indicate in the small space, the 
following details will make it easy to 
estimate their positions. 

It can easily be supposed what a 
splendid spectacle the night sky of 
Saturn would present if all these moons 
together with the Rings happened to be 
arranged on one side of the planet, all 
of them exhibiting different phases 
according to their position relative to 
flic Sun just as our Moon does, but not 
all visible to the eye. 

Some idea of their various sizes may 
be estimated from a comparison with 
our own Moon, which, with a diameter 
of 2160 miles and at . a distance of 
240,000 miles, appears about half a 
degree in width. The relative distances 
in miles of Saturn’s moons from him, 
together with their calculated or esti¬ 
mated diameters in miles, arc : 


THE QUINS 
Progress of the Five 
Canadian Wonders 

An American writer calls them the 
Quins, meaning, of course, the cele¬ 
brated Quintuplets, the Misses Dionne. 

Our readers will rejoice to know that 
they have developed into happy normal 
children a year old. 

They arc very much alike, but yet 
distinctly different. The most beautifiil 
is Annette ; also she is the most ven¬ 
turesome. The strongest and biggest is 
Yvonne. The smallest is_ Marie. The 
most temperamental is Emilie. The 
most fascinating is Cccile. 

Wards of the State, they form a most 
remarkable illustration of what culture 
can do for a child. They were puny and 
delicate, and it seemed impossible that 
they could survive. They were born in 
a poor home and seemed to have no 
chance. But their wise physician. Dr 
Allan Dafoe, with public aid, has shown 
that the spark of life in them could 
not only be kept burning but made to 
illuminate healthy and happy human 
beings. It is a great social achievement. 


Mimas'.. .. 

Distance 

H5,300 

Diameter 
.. 370 

Enceladus .. 

148,000 

*i« 400 

Tethys .. .. 


.. 750 

Dione . . .. 

... 900 

Rhea .. ., 


1150 

Titan .. . . 


.. 3350 

Hyperion .. 

920,000 

,. 300 

Iapetus.. .. 

2 ,220,000 
. ♦ 7 , 996,000 

.... 1000 

Phoebe 

200 


From this it will be seen that Titan is 
the only one that would approach our 
Moon in apparent size as seen from 
Saturn. G. F. M. 


KRUGER’S COACH 

Kruger’s old train coach, in which he 
used to travel on the Transvaal railways 
when he was President, is being restored 
and will be kept as a national relic. 

During the Boer War the coach was 
shunted toward the Eastern Transvaal 
border and became practically the centre 
of government. The operations of the 
Boer troops were conducted from it, and 
during halts at stations it was connected 
with telegraph wires. 

Two panels from it have just been rc- 
turned from New Zealand after 35 years. 

A young New Zealander \yho served in 
the war took tlie panels as a souvenir, 
and hearing that the old coach was being 
restored so that it could be. exhibited 
in the Kruger Museum, he sent the panels 
back, receiving a letter of thanks from 
General Smuts. 


PETER’S NEW TRICK 

Patricia Has Three Playful 
Lion Cubs To Look After 

A CHARMING PICTURE 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Congo, the okapi which the Prince of 
Wales received as a present from the 
King of the Belgians and presented to 
the Zoo, ought to feel very conscious of 
his importance. 

This rare animal had every possible 
care taken of him during the final stage 
of his journey to Regent’s Park. A Zoo 
overseer entered the travelling-box at 
Antwerp, fed Congo by hand, and took 
pains to calm him whenever there 
seemed the slightest risk of him being- 
alarmed on the voyage to Harwich. 

Almost a Royal Welcome 

When at length the journey was over 
and he was liberated into an enclosure 
made specially for him he saw a gather¬ 
ing of Zoo officials, keepers, and members 
of the public standing round his home. 

It was almost a royal welcome, and 
after looking at his admirers he walked 
into a shed and there remained until the 
following day. The next afternoon, when 
he was ready to be 14 at home," all riding 
on the elephants and camels was can¬ 
celled because the elephants walk past 
his enclosure and it was feared that he 
might be upset by the sight of them. 
However, as Congo showed no sign of 
being worried by crowds of visitors, it 
was decided to let him see the elephants, 
and as nothing untoward happened he 
has been on view every day from 10 a.m. 

Eating Like a Giraffe 

Within a few minutes of his arrival 
he began to feed, and since then he has 
had a hearty appetite. lie likes to eat 
like a giraffe by reaching up to his food, 
so lettuces and cabbages are hung up on 
sticks in his enclosure. When bending 
down to drink he straddles his front 
legs just as a giraffe does, and he walks 
like a giraffe by moving the fore and 
hind legs on the same side together. All 
other creatures, with the exception of 
the camel, move the limbs on opposite 
sides ; that is to say, the right foreleg 
and left hindleg together, and left foreleg 
arid right hindleg. 

Peter, one of the four young apes who 
take part in the chimpanzee tea-parties, 
lias a new trick. When the tea-party is 
over and the table and chairs have been 
taken out of the open-air playground 
Peter takes hold of a duster and begins 
to tidy up. He sweeps away all bits of 
fruit skin or lettuce leaves which have 
fallen from the table during the meal. 
Then he cleans the bars of the cage and 
finally sits down and mops his face with 
the duster, just as if he feels hot and 
tired after all this housework. 

Patient Patricia 

The lion cubs born at the Zoo this 
summer are now much in evidence. One 
of them,- the offspring of a pair of lions 
known as Lurlinc and Alistair, can be 
interviewed at close quarters, for he is 
not living with his mother. lie was one 
of twins, and when one of the cubs died 
of neglect and Lurlinc seemed distinctly 
bored with her remaining offspring it was 
thought best to take him away from her. 
Happily he was old enough to lap, and 
so the keepers had no difficulty in feeding 
him by hand. With the keeper who has 
acted as nurse and. fed him the cub is 
perfectly tame, but as yet he is not 
reliable with strangers. 

The other cubs are triplets belonging 
to Patricia and Simba, and they are still 
with their mother. They, make a charm¬ 
ing picture, and as Patricia is only two 
and a half years old herself she delights 
in having three playful youngsters to 
look after, and no matter how naughty 
they are she never seems to lose patience 
with them. 



NEW 

Full-of-Thrills 

CARD 

GAME 


'ERE'S a game all the 
family can play; a 
jolly good game, too I 
It’s quite new, quite simple, and 100% entertaining. 
“ Bobs Y'r Uncle ” is going to be the cry at many a 
jolly party. How those dull minutes will fly I The 
game consists of a highly-coloured pack of 54 cards in 
a novelty container with full rules of the play. Smiles 
grow into laughs • laughs become roars of hilarity when 
" Bobs Y'r Uncle.” bobs pp. Try out the new cord 
game today! 


Bobs 


t 
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Unde 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE 

Made by JOHN ADDINGTON, Ltd., 

M abets of the World's Finest Playing Cards 



By Appointment 

THRILLS 
FOR 
TEA TIME 


Just imagine 
having eight¬ 
een of the love¬ 
liest biscuits 
to choose from 
at tea time I 
Ask mummy to 
buy you some* 


©531 


/\ Emblem 
Assorted 
ajar Biscuits 

Made only by 

CARR'S 

of CARLISLE 
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THE HOUSE THAT DISAPPEARED 


Serial Story 
By Gunby Hadath 

CHAPTER 15 
Seeing It Through 

A smaTx shaving mirror liung over one 
** of the bunks. Roger, who had never 
tasted chewing gum, had helped himself 
and was raising it to his mouth when by 
chance, as he lifted his head, he caught in 
that mirror the expression on Pcskcth's face. 

That expression was so ugly and quccrly 
expectant that, without any change in his 
own, Roger put the chewing gum down, 
saying he'd keep it to try later on. " I 
should hate it to upset me here," lie said. 

"How upset you, my dear lad ? " purred 
Pcsketh, twitching his eyebrows. 

" You sec, Pm not accustomed to it," said 
Roger. "It might make me feel queer." 

1. He could feel the eyes of both men watch¬ 
ing him closely. He knew that they were 
considering him, neither being certain if 
he had suspected the gum of being " doc¬ 
tored " ; and thankful that his face had not 
given him away as Pcsketh’s face in the 
mirror had betrayed them. For lie had no 
doubt now that these two men were 
scoundrels, and dangerous. In some par¬ 
ticulars their story was true; the facts bore 
it out; in others they were lying. But what 
was their game ? A nd what were they hiding ? 

He could feel himself in peril. The. 
bargee was gone. He was shut in with two 
desperate men. But at any and every risk 
lie must see it through. ^ . 

He looked at them with an innocent air 
and admitted that*letters did go astray 
in the post. 

Mr Pcsketh coughed, " What a mighty 
shame, Teaman," lie purred, " that this 
X>oor lad never received his dear father's 
letter! That accounts, of course, for the 
way that lie’s dawdled around here. You 
remember how astonished we’ve been, you 
and I> that he had hot at once obeyed his 
father’s instructions ? " 

" Yes," yawned Lcaman. 

" Do you know if my father intended to 
tell me in Liverpool about the Priory ? " 

" You’re forgetting, your father had sailed 
before you left school. But Hagan was 
left there to tell you and to look after you, 
with one or two other matters to attend to 
as well." 

“ Why couldn’t my father have taken 
me with him ? " Roger asked. 

" Yes, naturally, naturally," replied Mr 
Pcsketh. " But this is the case, Mr Roger, 
so far as I gathered. Colonel Greyson’s 
friends in Kenya sent him a cable to warn 
him that his golden opportunity could not 
wait, that he would lose it unless he was on 
the spot at once with the money." 

" Do you know when I am to follow my 
father to Kenya. ? ” 

“ Quite soon," Mr Pcsketh said, smiling. 
" Your father informed me that lie would 
send for you as soon as he’d got all in trim." 

" And in the meantime ? " 

“ That Hagan will tell you in Liverpool. 
But in the meantime you’re to have a bit 
of holiday with him." 

" Good ! I'll enjoy that! " Roger re¬ 
sponded in a pleased voice. He pursed 
liis lips. “ But I don’t understand quite," 
he added, " why I’ve got to call myself 
Armandalc at the hotel ? ” 

The American looked up and laughed. 
" Reporters ! " he uttered. 

" Yes, yes ! Exactly, exactly ! " agreed 
Mr Pcsketh. "Yes, to keep away the 
reporters, dear Mr Roger. You see, it's 
bound to leak out that the Priory has been 
sold to America, and if it leaked out as 
well that Colonel Greyson’s son was at the 
Seven Tunnels then you’d have the news- 
jiapcr people on you in swarms. I am sure 
your fa tiler is wise to spare you that 
nuisance I " 

Roger had another question, which went 
to the core ; but he knew that he must be 
careful in putting it, because it smacked of 
suspicion. Yet for the life of him lie didn’t 
tec how to cloak it. Perhaps Or me could 
have clo'akcd it, lie thought ; for Orme 
was a brainy chap. Then, oddly enough, 
this thought of his friend helped him out. 

" I’ve a pal at the school called Orme," 
he said, " and I’ve just remembered that 
my father wrote to him once and the letter 
never arrived.” This was strictly the 
truth, " Do you think that my father prob- 
■ ably had that in mind when he scut me 
those instructions from Liverpool ? *’ 

" Ah, I sec,” uttered Peskctli. " Now 
you’re referring to the instructions lie 
signed which we passed on to you with the 
photograph ? " 

" Yes," said Roger. 


" If I get you," snapped Lcaman, giving 
him a sharp look, " you mean, why should 
your father send those instructions from 
Liverpool when, for all lie knew, you had 
already received his instructions at the 
school ? ’* 

" Yes. Because lie couldn’t know then 
that his letter to the school had gone 
astray ! " 

"He couldn’t. And I don’t mind ad¬ 
mitting," smiled Lcaman, " that there your 
fond father’s fussiness had me guessing, 
But I reckon you’ve hit on the reason. 
What do you say, Pcsketh ? " 

Mr Peskctli was smiling as well, that thin 
little smile of his. " Oh, undoubtedly," 
lie turned to Roger. " The Colonel was 
very anxious that you followed liis in¬ 
structions, and suddenly recollecting how 
one of his letters had gone wrong he made 
up his mind no doubt to repeat them. 
But in Liverpool he found so much shopping 
to do that he cut it very fine in getting 
alongside the boat, where he had only just 
time to sec to liis cabin and so forth, while 
I made a hurried draft for him of his 
instructions, which," Mr Pcsketh said 
primly, clearing liis throat, " I naturally 
insisted upon him signing." 

" Oh, thank you ! That's quite clear," 
said Roger, with every appearance of 
throwing a load off his mind. " Well, 
then, all I've to do now "—and he jumped to 
his feet—"is to get off to Liverpool as fast 
as I can. Do you think I could catch a 
train if I went into Coldhavcn ? " 

A glance passed between the two men. 
" You might," replied Leainan, drawing 
himself from his seat. " You might," he 
drawled. " And again you might not." 

" If I rush off at once I could make it, 
perhaps." 

" Perhaps," the American echoed. He 
had risen and placed himself at thefoot of the 
little ladder to the hatchway. 

" My dear lad, we’ve no boat to put you 
ashore," Pcsketh smiled. 

" I can swim all right," Roger replied, 
"if you’ll let me pass, please ? " 

The American made no move. 

" Let me pass, please," said Roger, 
confronting him, 

" No," said Leaman. 


A stealthy step sounded behind. Roger 
swung round, to find Pcsketh,' liis faces ' 
working viciously, close at his elbow, 

" So you don’t fancy chewing-gum, don’t 
you, dear lad ? " Pcsketh whispered. 

That whisper, coming so suddenly, made 
Roger shudder. 

And on this sudden, Leaman started, 
and listened. The splash of. oars was 
approaching the barge; 

" It’s Tom. He’s back before his time,** 
Lcaman muttered. lie looked at Pcsketh 
and moved away from the steps, “ And 
you "—he was drawling at Roger—" you 
beat it to Liverpool, Tom’ll take you 
ashore in his boat." 

" Thank you," said Roger. 

CHAPTER 16 

No Time To Lose 

Dlausible ! Had it not been for that 
A faked photograph those Liverpool 
instructions might have deceived him en¬ 
tirely. Such was Roger’s comment to 
Zachary and Nicole, when he had got 
safely back that Sunday evening and told 
them his news. 

Aye, they over-reached themselves 
with that photograph," chuckled Nicole. 

" Well, and wliat's your conclusion, sir ? " 

" I’m blowcd if I know ! " confessed 
Roger. " I can’t even make up my mind 
whether those fellows would have attacked 
me if the bargee had not. returned ? I 
sensed danger, I know, and I did suspect 
their old chewing gum, but it may have 
been," he said, flushing, " only my nerves. 
Because I can’t conceive any reason why 
they should go for me." 

Nicole nodded. 

“ They showed me their credentials, and 
those credentials proved they are not 
impostors." 

Nicole nodded again. 

" So, that being so," said Roger, " I 
think the best thing I can do, after all, is 
to go up to Liverpool." 

" To get some news of your father, sir ? " 

" Or to find Hagan ? " 

" You’d go in the morning ? " 

" Yes, Nicole." 

Hunched forward, his head on his chest, 
liis stick between his knees, liis eyes fixed 
intently on the floor, old Zachary had been 
listening without a word from the beginning 
to the end of Roger's story. Now lie lifted 
those gentle blue eyes very slowly toward 


Jacko Has No Luck 


J acko considered no holiday complete 
without fishing. 

With this thought in mind he went 
off one morning to the little landing- 
stage where the fishermen gathered, by 
their boats. 

Jacko knew most of the men, but not 
one of them could he persuade to take 
him out. It wasn’t the time to go 
fishing, they said, and they wanted to 
rest before going out later. 


pouring into the pools and swallowing 
them up, 

Jacko groaned and went back across 
the beach, his face as black as thunder. 
He had set liis heart on fishing—real 
fishing in a tossing boat—and there 
wasn’t even a potty prawn to be had ! 

He flung himself down by a break- 
. water and started kicking at the pebbles. 

His foot caught in his little fishing 
basket. Pic picked it up and hurled it 



" Well, can't von lend me a boat ? " 
begged Jacko. 

But they only stared at him and 
shook their heads. 

Jacko went off in a huff. He looked 
so gloomy that liis mother felt quite 
sorry for him. 

" Never mind, dear," she said. " Why 
not go shrimping ? Father, says at low 
tide the little pools arc full of prawns." 

Jacko began to cheer up. He found 
his net and some small crabs for bait 
and went off; but when he got down 
to the rocks he had another disappoint¬ 
ment: the tide was coming in fast. 


over the breakwater, where, all un¬ 
known to him, his father was peacefully 
slumbering. 

Jacko's luck was certainly out that 
day 1 The wretched basket shot up in 
the air and landed fair and square on his 
father’s head ! 

And not only the basket but a perfect 
hail of bait and slimy seaweed with it 1 

‘There was an angry shout. 

Help ! Jacko knew that voice. Pie 
sprang up* 

Dad 1 Coo! And wasn’t lie mad! 

He took to his heels and was off like 
the wind. . 


Roger, yet they seemed to bo looking 
through Roger at something far off which 
they dreaded to contemplate. Then he 
Stirred in his scat and, bringing his gaze 
from its distance to rest it on Roger’s 
features, he broke his deep silence. 

" Nay, you’ve got hold of the wrong end 
of it, laddie," he said very quietly. 

Roger looked at him. 

" Money’s a curse," murmured Zachary 
under his breath. 

Making nothing of this, Roger waited. 
Zachary faced round to him, and, raising 
himself in his big wooden chair, a hand on 
each arm of it, lie shook his head and 
uttered : " If I were you I'd leave Liverpool 
alone, laddie." 

" You would ! " Nicole broke in. 

" Aye, I would, Nicole. Those two arc 
afeard of this lad." • 

" Afraid of me ! " exclaimed Roger. 

" Aye," said Zachary. " They can’t do 
with you on the spot till they’ve cleared up 
and gone ! " 

" How do you make that out ? ’’ Nicole 
demanded. 

" Simple," said Zachary. " Why did 
the American attack the lad through the 
hedge ? Because he wanted to scare him 
out of their way. So soon as that failed, 
they tried to send him trapesing to the 
other end of the country. They lost no 
time. Nor we’ve none, to lose neither. Tit 
for tat is fair measure all the world over." 

Nicole’s eyes were twinkling as he re¬ 
plied, " Aye, tit for tat; but where’s your 
one for t’other, Zachary ? " 

" The rogues have got the Priory packed 
on their barges." 

" Aye, and ready for shipment at Mist- 
church, where their vessel no doubt will be 
waiting." 

" So I gathered," Roger said, watching 
Zachary. 

" Very well. Fair exchange. Tit for tat," 
uttered Zachary. "Not one stick nor 
stone should be removed from those barges 
until you’ve found out what they’ve done' 
with your father,” He added the last words 
gravely. 

There was no need of more. Roger 
caught at his breath, staring incredulously, 
till his face whitened, and the two men saw 
him clench his teeth on liis lips. Pleavily 
pulling his big bulk out of his chair, Nicole, 
panting a good deal, crossed to his side and 
stood there, awkward and voiceless. Then 
Roger turned, and would have rushed from 
.the room had not Zachary moved and laid 
a hand on his sleeve. The touch seemed to 
steady Roger. " I’m sorry," he gulped. 
" I’m a bit of a fool. I was—rather—fond 
of-^-my father." 

"Did I do wrong to warn him ? ’’ old 
Zachary’s eyes asked of Nicole. 

Roger's next words, however, justified 
Zachary’s shrewd judgment. In a steady 
voice he said, " I am going straight back tc 
those barges." 

"Not you," rejoined Zachary. "Those 
big; barges can’t slip their moorings yet; 
there’s not enough tide running. If you go, 
lad, we all three go. But wc must plan first.'' 

" How would it be to try the police at 
Coldhavcn ? " Nicole suggested. 

But Zachary negatived this. There was 
nothing to go upon, lie explained. Leaman 
and Peskctli would confront the police with 
their credentials, and by the time the 
police had taken these up, and found them 
completely in order, the birds would have 
flown. “And time is just what we can’t 
afford to waste," he reiterated. 

" What's your orders ? " Nicole aslccd 
briskly. 

" Wait ! I’m thinking,” frowned Zachary. 

The lamp had almost burned itself out 
before he spoke again. Explaining that, 
even assuming they found the barges still 
stationary tomorrow, an attack on two 
desperate men reinforced by their crews 
was not sure enough of success to be worth 
considering, lie went on to suggest a better 
idea. " It’s like ‘ playing ’ a lisli," he de¬ 
clared. " We want to hook our fish and 
then play him as far as the Pool. There’s 
plenty of folk at the Pool to stand by while 
wc gaff him.’’ * 

" ,So you’d leave them to bring their 
barges to the Pool ? ” . 

" Aye, Nicole. I've friends there. And I 
promise to find some excuse to stop 
Lcaman unloading before lie lias given us 
every word of the truth." 

" But you've got to get him down to the 
Pool first,” said Nicole; 

" I haven't to get 1 him. He wants to 
get , there himself. He wants to get his 
cargo on shipboard as quick as lie can, 
Nicole/ He wants this lad off to Liverpool. 
I’d lay all I'm worth that-he sets a spy on 
the dad in the morning to sec if he goes. 
And lie’s going. Aye,-he’s going first thing 
in the morning." 

‘ ‘; To Liverpool 1 ” Roger cried, staring. 

! TO BE CONTINUED 
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What do you 
read in the 

Holidays? 

★ 

John likes adventure tales 
Mary, animal stories 
Kate, family stories 

Henry likes something about aeroplanes 
Lucy is only five, and she likes pictures 

THEY ALL 

get what they want from the 

JUNIOR BOOK 
CLUB 

No entrance fee 

You can pay as you go or by the year 

.COUPON*".. 

Please send particulars of the Club to 


Name . 


Addnss. 


Post this (Id. stamp) unsealed to 


The JUNIOR BOOK CLUB, Ltd. 
15, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W.1. . CN 


NEW ISSUED FREE 

Ask to spo my approvals. Send l^d. postngo and rccetvo 
FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(large stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), IT.S.A. bi-centenary of Washington, Union 
of S. Africa set, including rc-issuo of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruanda-Urunili 
Turkey (new Issues), etc. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors’ addresses receive an extra set. 
New 72-page list price Id. 100 11. Colonials, 1 
C. N. WATKINS, Granville Rd„ BARNET. 


Marie SSisabeths 
are real Sardines 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 



Fresh Fruit Puddings. Try this new way of making delicious ‘Atora’ Puddings, using the 


8 oz. Self-raising Flour , or 
8 oz. Plain Flour and l teaspoon 
Baking Powder. 4 oz. Shredded 
4 Atora/ Pinch of Salt. 

Mix ingredients with the flour, 
add the Shredded *Atora/ and 
mix , do not rub in, add water 
to mix to a firm paste (about 
a small teacupful) and roll out. 
Sufficient for 4 to 6 persons. 
Steam Vh to 2 hours on slow fire 
or small gas jet. 

N. B. When making fruit puddings 
xvith canned fruit , use the syrup 
from the tin in place of sugar for 
siveetening. 

100 tested recipes are given in the 
‘Atora’RecipeBook. Send a postcard 
for a copy/* post free from Hugori 
& Co., Ltd., Openshaw, Manchester. 


English Canned Fruits which are now available in such delightful 
quality and abundance. By this means you may enjoy the 
delights of fresh fruit puddings at all times and seasons. Puddings 
made from the luscious home-grown fruits like Gooseberries, 
Plums and Damsons are perfection itself when prepared with — 
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Lapping at 92 m.p.h ! 

Read this magnificent article on Saturday's 
“ World’s Fastest ” Motor-Cycle Road Race! 

“ Picture the .scene when the starting maroon signals those fifty- 
odd riders away, and the starting official, flag in hand, leaps for 
safety to the roadside. Fifty burly shoulders heave against the 
handlebars, a hundred booted feet stamp the road—and then, 
with a suck of air through carburettor intakes, those super-tuned 
engines cough and snarl into roaring life, and, taking flying leaps 
to the saddle, the riders arc away! . . . . ” 

On Saturday the famous Ulster Grand Prix will be fought out; 
champion will battle with champion in this most gruelling race. 
This week’s MODERN BOY tells you in a thrilling article all 
about the race and the difficulties the riders meet in its 240 miles. 
You will live every minute of this vivid article as you follow star 
racers around the amazingly fast course. Don’t miss MODERN 
BOY I Order your copy today. 

MODERN BOY 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for l is a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

August 24, 1935 * ' Every.Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children's En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
■ Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

What Is It ? 

'pin beginning of eternity, 

The end of time and space, 
The beginning of every end, 

And the end of every place. 

Answer next week 

Engaged 

Tohn, who was small for his.age,. 
J was applying for. a post as 
office-boy, 

“ Your school report seems 
good," said the manager. “ I wish 
you were taller, however.” 

“ But, sir,” ventured John, “ I 
should be happy to stand higher 
in your estimation.” 

A Tongue-Twister 

Here is an advertisement which 
appeared in a hatter’s shop 
window. See how quickly you can 
repeat it. 

Of all the felts that ever I felt 
1 never felt a felt like this felt felt. 

Drawing 

WHY is an artist stronger than 
a horse ? 

A horse can draw a heavy cart, 
of course, 

And yet the smallest artist, it is 
plain, 

With very little effort draws a 
train! 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Mars 
and Jupiter are in the South- 
West, Saturn 
is in the South- 
E a s t, and 
Uranus is in the 
East. In the 



morning none 
are visible. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen 
looking South at 7 a.m. on Sundav, 
August 25. 

No Free Performance 

pin be Smythes had invited the 
eminent violinist To dinner to 
meet.a number of local bigwigs. ■ 

“ By the way,” said Mr De 
Smythe casually, “ youTt bring 
your violin along, won’t you, 
Mr Fiddler ? ” 

“Oh, no, thank you,” was the 
reply, “ my violin never dines.” 

Decapitation Puzzle 

J may perhaps a hundred be, . 

Or ten, or nothing, yet 
I’m twenty, yea, nor more nor less. 
Behead me, and you get 
What’s left when apples are 
devoured. 

Behead again, and lo, 

I'm metal in its rawest state. 
What am 1 ? Do you know ? 

Answer next week 

Meet Mr Phtholognyrrh 

\y hen Mr. Turner received a 
letter addressed to Mr 
Phtholognyrrh he was inclined to 
return"it to the postal authorities, 
thinking a mistake had been made. 
But suddenly he realised that it 
was from an old school friend and 
that the weird-looking name was his. 

11 was his friend’s little joke, and this 
is how he arrived at the spelling. 
Tlie plith was t as in phthisic. 
Tiie olo was ur as in colonel. 
The gn was n as in gnat. 

The yrrh was er as in myrrh. 

Day and Night Chart 



Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on August 24 . The daylight is 
now getting shorter each day. 


A F/ower Picture Puzzle 

















'J'hf. names of eight flowers are hidden in these sixteen squares, each 
name being in two parts. When you have solved the sixteen 
puzzles see if you can, join up the parts to make the eight names. 
For example, Lu-piii will quickly be seen. * Answer next week 


Hidden Metals 

pus puzzle square contains the 
names of ten., of the-most 
useful metals. * The names are 
spelled partly, .across the square 
and partly down it: that is the 
only way they arc hidden.' See if 
you can find them all. 

L Z 1 N S 1 L 

E A DC O P V 
P L U G A P E 

J A M F A I R 

G T I N U M O 

0 N G I C K N 

L D K U M E L 

■ Answer next week 

An. Illusion 

first glance you will imagine 
this design to be made up 
of a number of oblongs, but if you 

I- 


Ef 

look rpore closely you will see 
that it is formed by one con¬ 
tinuous line. 

Those Who Come andThoseWho Go 
JJow many people are born in 
your town and how" many 
die ? Here are the figures for 12 
towns.. The four .weeks, up to 
July 27, 1935, are compared with 
tlie corresponding weeks a year ago. 


A Trier 

Qld Skinflint was arguing with 
the taxi driver about the fare. 
“ Don’t tell me that,” protested 
. Skinflint. “ I haven’t been riding 
in taxis for twenty years for 
nothing.” . . . - \ 

“ You’re right, guvnor,”' said, 
the driver; “but it’s not because 
you haven’t tried.” 

100 Years of German Railways 

'J'iie German Post Office has 
just commemorated the cen¬ 
tenary of the 
c o u n .t ry ’ s 
first railway 
by issuing a 
special set of 
four stamps 
showingboth 
old and mod¬ 
ern railway 
locomotives. 

The one il¬ 
lustrated 
here shows a modern German rail¬ 
way engine going at full speed. 

Clever Fellow 

: 1 don’t think I’ll go’to 
school any more. I know as 
much as my teacher. 

- Father: What do you mean ■ 
Bill.; Teacher said that he can’t 
teach me a single thing., 

Ici On Parle Fran$ais 




TOWN 


BIRTHS DEATHS 


London 
Glasgow 
Manchester 
Belfast.. 
Edinburgh 
. Portsmouth 
Plymouth 
Swansea 
Ipswich 
Halifax 
Northampton 107 
Bath .. .. 74 


1935 

• 5306 
, 1644 
. 937 
. 679 

• 574 
. 352 
. 279 
. 215 

127 

115 


1934 

4983 

1736 

1027 

709 

520 

286 

296 

19S 

113 

103 

98 

70 


1935 

3011 

885 

579 

373 

385 

177 

160 

115 

67 
76 
75 

68 


1934 

2997 

937 

584 

362 

381 

200 

176 

133 

67 

89 

73 

76 


How Far ? 

\sk a friend to solve this little 
problem. 

An explorer arrived at a point 
500 miles from the North Pole 
where lie was forced by a moun¬ 
tain range to travel 200 miles due 
west. How far is his new position 
from the Pole ? 

The answer, of course, is 500 
miles. 


• Le fouct Lc favori Le merlan 

whip whisker whiting 

II re^ut plusieurs coups de. fouet. 
Les Espagnols portent les fav.oris. 
La chair des merlans est delicate. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Three Letter?. Ewe. 

Jumbled Dwellings 
Castle, bungalow, hotel, house, 
mansion, cottage. 

A Seasonable Sentence 
The season was backward. 

A Zoological Acrostic 
Pig, Eel, Adder, Owl, Lynx, 
Earwig, Newt, Toucan—Antelope. 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 
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JFivc-Minute Story 

The Holiday 

T he rain beat on the 
carriage windows and 
jerked its way down them. 

“ Oh, Mrs Glumley ! Mrs 
Glumley ! ” groaned the Jolleyi 
family, as they collected their 
belongings. 

Mrs Glumley was to be their 
landlady for three weeks, and; 
many had been the guesses as 
to what she would he like. 
Even a special Glumley chorus 
which Mr Jolley made up 
could not calm the feeling of 
uneasiness at arriving in this 
strange village, to go To 
strange apartments, to meet a 
.strange Glumley. 

The train squeaked to a 
standstill, ’ and the Jolleys 
tumbled themselves and their 
luggage out on to a wet and 
cheerless platform. Before 
anyone had time to wonder ■ 
which way to turn next a fat, 
rosy-faced old man hurried up. • 
“ You be Jolleys ? *\ he, 
asked ; and without waiting 
for an answer he pushed an 
umbrelja into Mrs Jolley’s, 
hand, grabbed two suitcases, ■ 
and announced, " I be Glum-. 
ley ! The gamp’s for the lady.; 
We’ve no cabs ’ere ! ” . 

The Jolleys doubts van¬ 
ished, and soon a laughing, 
care-free party arrived at the 
Glumleys cottage, where old 
Mrs Glumley fussed .explained, 
and Served tea all at once. ' 
“ My rule is/’ said ; Mrs 
Glumley to Mrs Jolley later, 
** always to ask myself what I 
would like if / was arriving at 
a strange place. ‘ Someone 
to meet me/ I sez to myself. 
So Glumley popped along. 
That’s how I do everything—7 
I mean,' I try to put myself in 
the visitor's place.” 

Mrs Glumley was splendid, 
and thanks to her thoughtful-' 
• ness the Jolleys had a wonder¬ 
ful holiday. Three weeks went 
by much too quickly. The 
day before the Jolleys depar¬ 
ture Mi's Jolley held a family 
committee-meeting. 

“ We ought to do some¬ 
thing for Mrs Glumley,” she 
said. “ We ought to think, 

‘ If we were Glumleys, what 
would we like our visitors to 
do before they left ? ’ It’s 
not a present I’m thinking of, 
but some little kindness like 
Mr Glumley showed us when 
he met us in the rain.” 

The meeting went on ... . 
Its result, that night, was a 
concert given by the Jolleys 
to the Glumleys. For the 
Jolleys were musical and the 
Glumleys had a harmonium, 
from which Mr Jolley man¬ 
aged to extract a wealth of 
frivolous twiddles. Solos were 
sung, and new songs in which 
everybody j oined. 

When the Jolleys left next 
morning there was such a 
confusion of laughter and 
thanks it was hard to tell who 
had been having the holiday, 
Jolleys or Glumleys. 






BODIES / 


Of course you want to excel in 
sports ! You want to be keen in 
studies too. Then eat plenty of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. They give 
you energy quickly, and they are 
so easy to digest that they never 
leave you dull and stodgy as hot, 
heavy foods do. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are full 
of the natural nourishment of 
sun-ripened corn. Always oven? 
fresh, crisp and delicious. You 
will enjoy them, with cold milk 
or cream, at any meal-breakfast, 
lunch or supper. No 
cooking necessary. 

Ask Mother to get them. 

Sold by all grocers. 


Now Only 



(Not I.F.S.) 



Made by KELLOGG 
in LONDON, 
CANADA 


CORN 

FLAKES 
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